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VERY mechanic knows 


and appreciates the value 
of a high grade tool, one which 
possesses Finish, Accuracy, 
required Durability and is 
handy to use. 


The sale of UNION tools to any 
mechanic at a reasonable price cre- 
ates in him a feeling of confidence 
and good will towards you. He will 
come back to your store and buy 
more UNION tools as well as make 
other purchases. 











Please your customers and make a 
profit. Sell UNION tools to the 


mechanics of your town. 


oe’ UNION CALIPER CO. 


ORANGE MASS. 
ORANGE, ‘MASS. 
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Garden Hose 





Carry This Line and Stop 
Price Cutting 


You can meet every price demand in your locality if you carry 
the Thermoid line of Hand Made Hose, for there is wide range 
of prices in this line, and at each price you can offer your 
customers more for their money. 


In Thermoid brands you can give your patrons a garden hose 
to meet the water pressure conditions in your neighborhood. This 
is the intelligent way to meet cut-throat competition. You are 
not simply selling Garden Hose when you sell a Thermoid brand— 
you're selling a garden hose that will meet conditions right around 
you. Talk that fact to your customers—1t scores big. 


All grades of Thermoid are made with our famous, elastic, 
non-drying tubes, which will not peel. A quarter of a century’s 
experience and the largest manufacturers of. garden hose in the 
United States stand back of the Thermoid line. 




















Booklet, Samples and Prices on Request 
Don't fail to see a Thermoid Sample 


Thermo Rubber Compang 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining 
and Nassau Tires 


New York Philadelphia St.Louis Detroit Chicago 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston San Francisco 






















A Popular Seller—Light 
and Strong 


TRUMPOID. A _ five-ply hose 
of special quality, high-grade 
sheeting. Excellent quality of 
friction, cover and tube. Com- 
bines lightness with strength and 
durability. A popular’. brand, 
very serviceable. Recommended 
for greenhouses, lawns and gar- 
dens. Medium pressure. Guar- 
anteed. 

























For High Pressure and 
will not kink 


FLEXOID. Special in both 
quality and construction. Very 
fiexible, light and will not kink. 
Constructed with four plies of 
sheeting and braided cover. Tube, 
cover and friction of high quality 
stock. High pressure. Should be 
carried in every stock as a high- 
grade hose. Guaranteed. 











For Lawn or Garden— 


Flexible, Durable 


SAXONOID. A _five-ply hose 
of light weight, special duck of 
great strength and durability. 
Excellent friction, tube and cover. 
Very flexible and durable. For 
lawn or garden use, and espe- 
cially recommended for florists, 
gardeners and contractors. High 
pressure. Guaranteed. 
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A Complete Cellar 
Window Set—No. 70° 


This display model, when given a good position in 
your store, will convert dead space into live profits. 


It's our No. 70 Sherardized Cellar Window Set and 
contains every piece of hardware a cellar window ought 
to have. It contains: 


One pair 2 x 2-inch Tight Pin Butts 
One only 24-inch Hook and Eye 
One only No. 600 “All Steel’? Sash Lock 


Here is a splendidly graphic we king model that will 
help ring up more dollars on your cash register. Give 
itatrial. It’s free with your first order. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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Why We Sell Refrigerators 


Texas Firm Finds the Percentage of Profit on Refrigerator Sales as 
Great as on Razors and Fishing Tackle 


By W. T. EVERS 
Evers Hardware Company, Denton, Tex. 

















The above display was made by William Ross Oyster, a window man for Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C. 


It is a splendid example of big effect with the use of but a single article. 


The clever manner in which the 


refrigerator has been set into the glacier-like background inspires delightfully cool thoughts which help create 


sales for hot weather hardware. 


With a limited number of refrigerators in stock at the height of the selling 


season a display requiring a number of refrigerators is apt to be disarranged by the very sales it helps create 


that the dealer finds himself in an unprofit- 

able rut almost before he knows it. One 
old method in our store, and in many other hard- 
ware stores a few years ago, was to keep from 
selling any lines that would conflict with those 
handled by the furniture stores, drug stores, etc. 
Our sympathy in this respect for the other fellow 
came suddenly to an end when the very store we 


MM © tnt t hardware methods change so rapidly 


had been trying for years to favor by not selling 
refrigerators began to sell gas stoves. In this sec- 
tion of the country it had been customary for hard- 
ware stores to sell the gas stoves and for the fur- 
niture stores to get all the refrigerator business, 
but when natural gas was piped into our town the 
furniture man almost beat us out with a line of gas 
stoves. The grocery stores were already selling 
galvanized ware and a dozen and one other things 
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we thought belonged to us; the drug stores were 
slipping up on our cutlery business, and the nickel 
stores were taking trade from us all along the line. 

About this time we got very much interested in 
‘what HARDWARE AGE was saying about modern 
hardware methods, and when the change began it 
came rapidly. We are now trying to get our share 
of trade in every profitable line that looks to us as 
if it would sell in an up-to-date hardware store. 
We have found there is a demand in the hardware 
store for automobile supplies, sporting goods, elec- 
trical specialties—and refrigerators, and we think 
every live hardware dealer ought to sell refrig- 
erators. 

It will be possible for nearly all wablendre to 
make arrangements with a nearby jobber or re- 
frigerator factory branch, as we did, whereby the 
refrigerators may be delivered quickly and in small 
quantities. This is desirable for several reasons 
until the trade justifies carload buying. It saves 
extra investment of capital, saves space and keeps 
the dealer from getting tired of seeing dead stock 
on hand. Small investment, quick turnovers, good 
net profit and enthusiasm are the combination we 


have put into this once neglected line, and at the — 


end of the year the percentage of profit on the line 
reminds one of that on razors and fishing tackle. 
Furthermore, we are going to take a lesson from 
the refrigerator department and work over the 
whole stock along this‘ very line. 


*\ “Good Refrigerators Pay 4 
Our distributor, in trying to get a big initial 
order from us this season, said that his records 
showed that-he had bought over a earload ‘of .re- 


frigerators in the last two seasons. Considering 
the small investment and the business done, we 


think we have made more net profit on refrigefators - 


inthe last two years than the furniture peoplé 
have on their carload-at-a-time refrigerator busi* 
ness. To say the least, we have taken back, as it 
were, many a dollar-on refrigerators that they got 
of our stove business. So far, in our refrigerator 
business, we doubt that- we have ever missed a 
sale by. not having in-stock the size refrigerator 
wanted, and yet our stock has not. averaged more 
than five or six refrigerators on hand at once. 

We believe in selling good refrigerators, and 
have not sold a cheap one in all this time, that is, 
a cheap quality refrigerator. Besides the regular 
family size refrigerator business, it is worth while 
to go after big business. For instance, a school 
here is using three big refrigerators bought from 
us—a $65, a $110 and a $190 one; another cus- 
tomer bought a $125 size, and a $140 one in a 
grocery store is a standing advertisement for us. 
Just recently a man from the country came in to 
look at a big refrigerator for about $25. We did 
not have it, but after a thorough demonstration he 
gave us his order for a $65 high-grade refrigerator. 
Since then he has expressed his satisfaction in the 
nice refrigerator we fought so hard to sell him. 

With no cheap-grade boxes to distract our cus- 
tomers, or us, we must talk quality, and we believe 
it pays to sell one good line to the exclusion of too 
many lines and too many sizes. This principle has 
worked for us in other lines for many years, and 
we are making it work in the refrigerator depart- 
ment, where each sale will be a continual help to us 
for years to come. We are mighty glad we got the 
“inspiration,” and only regret that refrigerators did 
not find their rightful place in our store long ago. 
We shall be glad to write a personal letter to any 
hardware dealer who is in doubt about handling 
refrigerators and who wants to know what line 
we sell. 


~earefully the story» of Heckler Bros., 


Hardware Age . 


Dark Proceedings 


: is mysteriously hinted through anonymous com- 

munications received by HARDWARE AGE this 
week, that there is a deep plot to perpetrate dark 
deeds on the special train which will carry the 
Western delegates from Chicago to the National 
Retail Hardware Convention at Boston. 

Our market reports from Western cities this week 
have contained veiled suggestions of enormous pur- 
chases of initiation regalia, some of which are bel- . 
ligerently regarded as munitions of war. 

Certain barrel stave purchases have been made in 
large quantities, and the volume of business in 
loaded cigars, black dominoes, peaked hats and mu- 
sical instruments made for noise only, has increased 
enormously. 

Through a near wire tapping process, we have 
learned that huge purchases of the aforementioned 
articles have been made by “The Order of the Rusty 
Nail.” We know but little regarding this new fra- 
ternal organization, but from our scant knowledge 
we feel safe in predicting that not a single case of 
lockjaw will be charged to the order. 

For further details regarding the activities of 
the “Rusty Naw read our convention reper 


Alton Firm Says “Hardware Age Is 
One of Our Best Friends’, |. 


ALTON, ILL. 
To the Editor: 

‘Enclosed please find several of our recent’ a 
Whatever -you can say in regard to improving our 
publicity in this line will be greatly appreciated. 

In your Spring Buying Number we read very 
especially 


their pocket knife sale. Recently we tried‘ their 


plan and we are very proud of the result. Needless 


to say, we sold as many knives in the short space 
of sevéral weeks as we generally do in six months. 

HARDWARE AGE is one of our best friends in sup- 
plying us with ideas to help us sell more hardware. 

We have in our employ a man whose only in- 
struetor was your book, “Show Card Writing.” 
He has become quite proficient in this line of show 
ecard work and credits it all to your book. 

Yours very truly, 
MILLER LIME & CEMENT COMPANY. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, June 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1916. George A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boston, June 13, 14, 15, 1916. M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1916. T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Memphis, Aug. 15, 16, 17, 1916. Harris 
J. Nelson, secretary-treasurer, Humboldt, Tenn. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
and Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, 
Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 








Alabama Association Holds 


Convention 


in Decatur 


Speech of George M. Gray on Hardware Mutual Insurance a Feature of 
the Meetings 


HE tenth annual convention of the Alabama 
fh Retail Hardware Association was held in De- 
catur recently. The opening meeting was 
called to order by President E. A. Hammett, who 
was followed by the Rev. R. I. Walston, who gave 
a very fine invocation and led in singing the song 
“America.” 
Mayor James A. Nelson of Decatur welcomed the 
members of the association to the city. The Hon. 








George M. Gray 


Tennis Tidwell, city attorney, asked them to visit 
the wholesale establishments, the banks and all 
the business houses. 

Albert H. Newman replied to the welcomes ex- 
tended to the members, and in behalf of the asso- 
ciation expressed appreciation for the hearty re- 
ception accorded the visitors. 

George M. Gray addressed the meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon on “Hardware Mutual Insurance,” 
and said: 


More than 160 years ago the first fire insurance 
company was organized. “The members were called 
contributors, and the company named ‘The Philadelphia 
Contributionship.’” The method adopted then, which 
was in the seventeenth century, continues to this day 
in this company, which is on the mutual plan. A report 
of the activities of mutual fire insurance companies 
shows that the scope has been enlarged and that won- 
derful progress has been made in class mutuals. A 
sharp comparison was made between the situation with 
respect to the stock companies and that of the mutuals, 
showing it to be the duty of the retail hardware men 
to encourage their own companies, which would result 
in more earning power, proceeds above expenses and 
losses going into the pockets of the insured in place of 
the stockholders. 

It has not been a vacation pastime organizing these 
companies for those of us who have taken a hand in it. 
However, the experience has been a convincing demon- 
stration of the loyalty of the majority of retail hard- 
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ware men and their ambition to help in advancing the 
hardware mutuals. While these companies are, as you 
will see, on a sound financial basis, it is clear to those 
of us who have daily become more impressed with the. 
great future for them, that if all the twelve thousand 
retail hardware men who are members of the National 
Hardware Association could be impressed with their 
need of such companies even greater results would be 
obtained. I am well aware that there are members of 
State associations as well as members of the National 
who take no interest in their own companies and who 
do not believe that these companies can be of any 
practical value to them, but men who take this stand 
and hold that opinion are in error and eertainly do not 
know the facts. 

Dividends saved is no small item, but information 
that can be obtained by each policyholder on the various 
risks, locations, getting up policy forms, clauses neces- 
sary to be attached, adjustment of losses, what to do 
when a fire occurs, etc., could be made even a greater 
factor in making a saving for the assured, and com- 
panies would grow in great usefulness if hardware men 
would take advantage of the opportunities that these 
companies afford. We find many who do not under- 
stand their policies, and if the secretaries’ offices were 
used more freely you would be surprised at the results. 

“A contract of insurance is a contract of indemnity.” 
“The insured is entitled to recover from the company 
that which he has lost, not to exceed the amount stated 
in face of the policy.” On investigation of your policies 
you will find the New York standard as follows: “Name 
of policy, number, amount, insures, rate, premium, in 
consideration of the stipulations herein named and 
of dollars premium, does insure ‘John Doe’ for 
the term of years from to at 
noon.” It is said by good authority that noon means 
local time. “In Massachusetts there is a statute to the 
effect that standard time is referred to in the word 
‘noon’ of the standard policy.” 


Loss by Fire 


Direct loss by fire includes the loss which may be 
occasioned by water used by the fire department in 
extinguishing the fire. Our company recently sustained 
a very serious loss in Cleveland, Ohio, where there was 
absolutely no fire in the hardware stock on which our 
policy covered, but tons of water used in extinguishing 
fire above the hardware store and in adjoining buildings 
poured down on the hardware stock, damaging it to the 
extent of 50 per cent. The insured, according to the 
contract, was entitled to recover from the companies 
that which he lost not to exceed the amount stated on 
the face of each policy. In this loss it developed that 
the assured had attached to each policy the 90 per cent 
co-insurance clause, and the following is the result: 














Sound value as shown by books and inventory 





Oe ee ee Pa ocd Seb accodecstctebesdoess' $19,743.50 

Loss determined by agreement in detail between 
os ae et aw anata ao 9,668.57 
56: EF GHGS GE Bae Mads coniaevowisinddscnveeken $17,769.15 
Co MD die ccc hwdscreewes $14,500 Pay $7,889.76 
REESE GHGREERGR Sb ok.c'c ce Wicddcisiesi 3,269 1,778.81 
$17,769 $9,668.57 


When the assured had the 90 per cent co-insurance 
clause attached his stock invoiced $16,500, but he in- 
creased his stock to $19,743.50 and failed to increase his 
insurance. He therefore became a co-insurer (that 
stood as an insurance company) to the amount of the 
difference between 90 per cent of the value of his stock 
and actual insurance in force at the time of the fire. 
It will be observed that this clause has no effect whatever 
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when the loss equals or exceeds 90 per cent of the value 
of property insured. ‘In this case, in accordance with 
the contract, the assured agreed to carry 90 per cent 
and should have had $17,769.15 in place of $14,500. 

It séms that the co-insurance clause is less under- 
stood than any other clause that may be found in or 
attached to an insurance policy. A short and compre- 
hensive explanation was prepared by a Chieago agent 
and appears in “New Pointers for Local Agents,” 
reprinted from the Western Underwriter. 


Co-Insurance 


The 80 per cent co-insurance clause attached to an 
insurance policy requires $80 insurance to every $100 
property value. The 90 per cent clause requires $90 
insurance to every $100 value. The 100 per cent clause 





requires $100 insurance to every $100 value. For 

example: 

a WE. 6.0.6 ov cba dts ot Vises hR CaO was $10,000 

80 per cent clause requires insurance of...... 8,000 

I A 0 an 6 owe wn ee eS © Oba Odes 4,000 

DD oecedbee been e6as 46d Ss Ces cee eber be Cees 0% 4,000 

Se OT A 6 is as one 0b bss eva Chee Ee $2,000 

en EE rr Sy rere 2,000 
$4,000 


In other words, if only half the required amount of 
insurance is carried only half the loss is collected, or 


TE 6. ia 6. 64 en 4 6 44h OO Oe Oa ee Ke $10,000 
80 per cent clause requires insurance of............. 8,000 
ey SID <5 b's ud 0 0's be OS OS OS oO Eo ob 6 eb bee nee 


Co-insurance pays 0/8 of loss. 


In this case all the insurance required is carried and 
all the loss is collected. You will readily see that the 
effect of the co-insurance is not only to prevent fires 
by compelling the assured to stand part of the loss 
himself in case he has a fire, but by this contract the 
assured is entitled to a reduction of rate of from 10 
to 60 per cent on the 80 per cent clause and 15 to 64 
per cent on the 90 per cent clause. 


Policy Forms Important 


The form is added to the policy to describe the 
property insured. It may be written directly on the 
policy itself in space provided, but is nearly always a 
separate sheet attached to the policy. This is one 
important part of the contract which should command a 
great deal of care upon the part of assured, espe- 
cially on stocks of merchandise. Insurance companies 
and assured alike should seek to be specific, that each 
one may know what they are doing. Drafting a form 
which will answer in case of fire requires the fullest 
intelligence. I have never found an insurance company 
that desires to cover for its own benefit, and in my own 
stock I have drafted forms describing the property 
insured, carefully giving the location, and always have 
them printed. By so doing I have concurrent insurance 
which is absolutely necessary. Some extraordinarily 
difficult problems have come up in the settlement of 
losses owing to non-concurrent insurance, and the most 
extreme care should be exercised on the part of the 
assured in drafting his policy forms. He should use 
equally as much care in reference to his insurance pol- 
icies as he would in the purchase of a piece of real 
estate. In many cases the hardware man has his entire 
capital invested in his stock of merchandise, and he 
should be all the more careful with reference to his 
contract of fire insurance in order that he may obtain 
value received in case of a fire sweeping away his stock 
of goods, and his relation to his policies through the 
office of the insurance companies is a matter to which 
he may well give considerable thought. 

Freely speaking, we must realize that in the past we 
have all been so intent on other problems that we have, 
as a rule, been very poorly informed as to real facts 
set forth in our insurance policies of special interest 
to us. Too many of us trust our insurance to local 
agents, and we have found merchants who have been 
appalled when a fire occurred to find, according to the 
contract in their policies, that their merchandise was 
not covered. 

Fire Protection 


Statistics show that the amount of loss from fire in 
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the United States amounts to nearly $3 per capita. 
Fire loss from 1895 to 1914 amounted to $3,945,184,850. 
It has been said that if the waste could have been con- 
served and applied in an adequate way, it would have 
built 2,630,123 homes, costing $1,500 each, and housing 
approximately 13,000,000 people. Allowing 50 ft. front- 
age on both sides of the street for each home, it would 
take 2112 to the mile. A street thus built would reach 
around the world and leave 9877 bungalows to start 
another. And this is not the worst feature, for there 
is, under ordinary conditions, one life lost by fire every 
twenty-four hours. Surely these figures prove the 
necessity for fire protection. 

In the eleventh volume of Modern Business we are told 
that it may be safely estimated “that one-half of the 
fire losses in the whole world occur in the United States, 
and it is probably equally true that one-half of the 
amount paid in the world for fire insurance is paid in 
the United States.” On the continent of Europe and 
England the losses by fire do not amount to more than 
one-tenth of those in the United States. This is due 
principally to improved building construction, to better 
enforcement of fire laws. Thorough inspection of 
buildings should be made. Flues, stove pipes and flue 
openings should be examined. How are ashes disposed 
of? Are wooden spit boxes used? Is electric wiring 
safe? Exposition buildings should be looked after. The 
assured can gain much useful information and can save 
many dollars if he will accompany in person an expert 
inspector around his premises. Have him point out the 
several defects in his risk, their causes and the results 
that may come from a failure to remedy the evils. 
Due credit is given for improvements thus made. It 
is said that there are fifty-seven defects that are en- 
countered by electrical experts when inspecting towns 
and cities. A few pointed facts printed on the back of 
the letter heads of the Iowa State Fire Prevention 
Association are: “Oil rags or waste should be kept in 
standard metal waste cans and contents removed and 
burned each night.” “Rubbish should never be allowed 
to accumulate in buildings.” “Spittoons should be made 
of metal and never contain saw-dust or other com- 
bustible material.” “Stairways should be kept clean 
at all times.” “Never place any stock or shelving on 
stairs.”” “Fire doors and shutters should be closed every 
night and stock should never be placed so as to hinder 
the ready closing of these fire stops.” “Parlor matches: 
never use them. Always use the safety match. They 
cost no more.” 


Adjustment of Losses 


We do not take either fire or life insurance because 
we really wish it, but because death is sure and a fire 
may occur. It is said, and statistics will show, that 
one-half of insurance collections is subject to settlement 
under loss. It is also stated by good authority that in 
1000 policies thirty-two, on an average, are subject to 
a loss. .This represents all sorts of conditions of policies 
and does not apply to the hardware trade. 


Duties of the Assured and What to Do in Case of Loss 


Lines one to six contained in your policy, in addition 
to lines 67 to 109, should be read carefully by the 
assured. “If fire occurs the insured shall give im- 
mediate notice of any loss thereby in writing to this 
company; protect the property from further damage; 
forthwith separate the damaged and undamaged per- 
sonal property; put it in the best possible order; make 
a complete inventory of the same, stating the quantity 
and cost of each article and the amount claimed thereon, 
etc. Shall furnish, if required, verified plans and speci- 
fications of any building, fixtures and machinery de- 
stroyed or damaged; shall produce all books of account, 
bills, invoices and other vouchers; in the event of dis- 
agreement as to amount of loss the same shall be 
ascertained by two competent and disinterested apprais- 
ers.” The laws state, “The assured and company each 
selecting one and the two so chosen shall first select a 
competent and disinterested umpire. The appraisers 
together shall then appraise the loss. The parties 
thereto shall pay the appraiser respectively selected by 
them and shall bear equally the expense of the appraisal 
and umpire.” 

You will observe that it is the duty of the assured, 
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according to the terms of the policy, in case of fire, 
to notify companies interested immediately. The neces- 
sity for prompt action on the part of the assured as 
per contract relative to taking care of the damaged 
goods, in many cases is vital. At the first glance it 
might not seem that the secretary of the hardware 
mutuals should adjust their losses, nevertheless, no 
more important service is performed by him. In many, 
many cases has the secretary of this company been of 
service to the assured when a loss occurred. There is 
need of a fair understanding between the assured and 
the company. We find that when the adjuster is also a 
hardware man it is easy for the assured and adjuster 
to co-operate where complex questions arise. 


Moral Hazard 


It is a well-known fact that in dealing with hardware 
men you have only to deal with a body of merchants of 
known and tested honesty, which undoubtedly is the best 
policy in business. All insurance companies are anxious 
to deal with the retail hardware men because they 
know the moral hazard is of the best. Then the strong 
mutual insurance company is a valuable asset to the 
retail hardware man, an asset in some respects which 
money cannot buy, and which all other classes of mer- 
chants cannot boast of. As I travel over the various 
states I find the sentiment of the hardware men to be 
most cordial and ready to co-operate in building up their 
mutual companies. 

The Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Company has 
been organized for fourteen years, and is on very solid 
ground. Its financial foundation is well laid, and is far 
beyond the most optimistic estimates of those who four- 
teen years ago joined in the conference in Columbus, 
Ohio, where the first steps were taken toward its crea- 
tion. There are more than twelve thousand retail hard- 
ware men in the United States who are affiliated with 
the National Association. This membership includes 
members in nearly every one of our states. The hard- 
ware mutuals have reached the point where their 
strength and value are recognized, and it is the duty of 
every member of these State organizations to see that 
their prestige and growth are continued and maintained. 
The development of these companies depends upon you. 
The responsibility rests not alone on the officers and 
managers, no matter how efficient or devoted; these 
companies will live and reach their full usefulness only 
when they have the loyal support of the thousands of 
membeis who should take out policies. 


How Can We Promote Mutual Insurance to Large 
Usefulness? 


It may be asked how can they grow and obtain even 
larger surplus? To answer these questions would re- 
quire a discussion too long for this address. Suffice it 
to say that one of the ways is for each individual to do 
his part. Every member of each State association is 
familiar, or should be, with the strength and fair deal- 
ing of our mutuals. The hardware men are practical 
people. These companies have been proved and should 
be indorsed. Our work has begun. We have only had 
a glimpse of our responsibilities. The National has 
been generous in presenting our plans. There is as- 
sembled in Argos, Ind., an organization of men of 
character who have never counted recompense, and the 
hardware mutuals are under many obligations to them, 
just as we are to the State secretaries whose courteous 
help we have received. If we continue loyal to our 
hardware mutuals, always having in mind the common 
interest of building on a solid foundation, we will not 
only save thousands of dollars for the hardware men, 
but we will each and every one get out of our lives the 
satisfaction that we have served in a great and good 
cause, 


E. A. Hammett, president of the association, 
addressed the members as follows: 


I will begin by saying that Gambel’s trade paper 
habit is a mighty good one, and I sometimes think 
perhaps that is one of the reasons why he is such an 
up-to-the-minute hardware man, and such a potent 
factor in association work. Many, entirely too many, 
proprietors and clerks in the hardware business in this 
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State are neglecting to read the splendid trade papers 
that find their way into their places of business. Il 
have yet to see a single issue that is not worth more 
than the year’s cost, and in this progressive age no 
hardware merchant can hope to stay in the front ranks 
of the profession who does not read his trade papers 
and appropriate for his business the many helpful sug- 
gestions that are found therein. I am convinced that 
every employee in every retail hardware store in Ala- 
bama should be requested to read and study the trade 
papers that come to his store. It should become one 
of his contracted duties to do this, just as it is to dust 
the shelves and counters and to keep the stock in place. 
Try this suggestion, gentlemen, and the first thing you 
know you will see the cheapest man in your business 
making some needed improvement as to store arrange- 
ment and display of general stock. Ignorance is just 
as much a crime in a hardware store as in a hospital 
or school-room. I am reminded of one of the best 
speeches of the many good ones that I have heard at 
these annual conventions, made in 1911 in the City of 
Montgomery, by Frank Cassels of the Belknap Hard- 
ware Company. His subject was “Southern Oppor- 
tunities,” and from his speech I quote as follows: 

“The business men who have produced this pros- 
perity, who have clothed, housed and educated the 
people, who have given equal and exact opportunity to 
all men have bestirred themselves and brought about 
a new era of prosperity which has ushered in the dawn 
and brightened to glorious noon in the South. The 
South must have an educated labor. Nothing is so 
costly as ignorance, and nothing pays larger dividends 
than knowledge. No people ever paid too much for 
education. The farmer who produces two stalks of cot- 
ton where only one grew before is a benefactor to the 
South. We must have multiplied industries and diversi- 
fied farming. We must have more schools of tech- 
nology, mining, commerce and agriculture. Our sons 
must be qualified to lead and point the way in the 
development of Southern opportunities. The idea that 
labor must be kept ignorant has been swept aside. The 
machinist, the mechanic, the engineer, the farmer, the 
manufacturer and the business man all are coming into 
their own. They know that God never gave this South- 
ern country so many rich gifts to lie forever unde- 
veloped. They know their value and will not permit 
them to remain useless when all the world needs them. 
They will reach out their hands and gather in the rich 
treasures.” 

By way of parenthesis I would suggest that the secre- 
tary have Mr. Cassels’ speech printed in pamphlet form 
and enclose it in his letters to our dealers. It is full 
of optimism and good sense. The employee in the 
hardware store of to-day, and this applies to the pro- 
prietor as well as the salesman, may get for himself a 
liberal and practical education by reading carefully 
and studying closely a few of the trade papers and 
modern catalogs. I am not a speaker, gentlemen, but 
what I have just said contains much good horse sense. 


Reviewing Our Work for the Year 


During the year we have made some distinct progress 
in our association work. 

At the suggestion of J. R. Gambel, who has ever been 
willing to spend and be spent for the good of the 
hardware merchants of Alabama, and who has been a 
tower of strength to this association, I called a meeting 
of the executive committ«ce last October in Birmingham, 
at which time we discussed the needs of the association. 
We all agreed that we needed a secretary who could 
devote his entire time to the work. The problem of 
financing this scheme had to be met, so at Mr. Gambel’s 
suggestion we called a conference of representatives of 
the Alabama, Georgia and Florida Associations in At- 
lanta, Georgia. In this convention we considered every 
phase of the work and organized the Southeastern Re- 
tail Hardware Association, consisting of the three 
State associations. The primary function of this new 
association was to employ a paid secretary-treasurer 
who would serve the three States, giving his entire time 
to the business. The action of this conference was 
referred to the executive committee of the three States 
and was unanimously ratified by them. J. D. Martin, 
our secretary-treasurer, who had served us so well and 
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at a personal sacrifice, was present and ecouraged the 
movement by tendering his resignation, as did also the 
secretary-treasurers of Georgia, and Florida. 

W. L. Harlan, of Atlanta, was made the first secre- 
tary, and we were very fortunate indeed to secure his 
services. He has proved his ability and has accom- 
plished much good for the association. 

One of the progressive moves made by Mr. Harlan 
this year is the exhibit feature which you will find here. 
I earnestly request each of you to visit the exhibit hall 
and show your appreciation of this feature, as it is 
important for many reasons. It is not only educational 
but it will also materially help us in solving the finan- 
cial problem of an all-time secretary. Let me beg that 
you visit each and every exhibit, and if possible make 
purchases, thus showing your appreciation of the effort 
of our friends, the jobbers and manufacturers who 
have so generously come to our assistance. The success 
of future exhibits will depend largely upon the way 
you show your appreciation of those made here. 


W. L. Harlan, secretary, said: 


In presenting this, my first annual report, I wish to 
preface my remarks with an expression of gratitude 
and thanks for the loyal support I have received at the 
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hands of the officers and various committees and mem- 
bers. 

J. R. Gamble, the father of the Southeastern Retail 
Hardware Association, will later tell you more in detail 
of its formation. It was he who conceived the idea of 
the combination, whereby the three States of Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia could, through some plan satis- 
factory to all, join together and employ one man as 
your secretary-treasurer for his full time to serve the 
three states for twelve months in the year. Mr. Gamble 
worked away on the plan, under difficulty, for months, 
giving much of his time and thought. November 15, 
1915, a committee of three from each of the three 
states met him in Atlanta, Ga., and it was then that 
the plan was launched. Alabama and Georgia take 
care of two-fifths and Florida one-fifth of the secre- 
tary’s salary and office expense. When I am on the 
road the state that I am traveling for, of course, takes 
care of my full expense. 

The work is conducted as economically as possible— 
for instance, we have no office rent to pay, because the 
work is done from my home, no light or telephone bills. 
We save quite a bit on printing and especially the 
printing of the souvenir programs. I was able to save 


on convention badges by placing an order for a large 
number at one time and in many ways the combination 
is an economical one. 








Hardware Age 


The Southeastern Retail Hardware Association is 
made-up of a committee, to be elected, from each of the 
three states—that is, three men from each state. Your 
present representatives are J. R. Gamble, B. H. Mat- 
thews and Judge E. A. Hammett. We presume it will 
be your pleasure to keep these three men on this 
important work for another year, because they are 
familiar with what we are trying to do. 


National Dues 


On taking over the work Jan. 1, 1916, I learned that 
the National Retail Hardware Association had not 
been furnished a complete mailing list of our member- 
ship in two years and that we were one year behind 
with our dues. I regard it of great importance that 
we keep up our dues in the National Association. I got 
busy and commenced a vigorous campaign to raise funds 
with which to pay our national dues and was success- 
ful; therefore, with much pleasure I was able on March 
7, 1916, to mail to the National Association a check for 
$119 to cover our dues for the year ending at this 
convention. 

We have funds on hand to pay our national dues 
immediately after this convention, which will be at- 
tended to just as quickly as I get home. This will pay 
for us to 1917, and put us in the class in which we 
belong. 


Membership 


When I took over the work as your secretary, Jan. 1, 
1916, you had an active membership of 71 members 
paid up and in good standing. You had an associate 
membership of 48 paid up and in good standing to this 
convention. 

You now have an active membership of 93 and an 
associate membership of 63, all paid up and in good 
standing, which means that since Jan. 1 we have 
secured 22 new active members and 15 new associate 
members and 5 honorary members, or a total of 43 
new members, which does not include the new members 
secured at this convention. 


J. R. Gamble addressed the convention on 
Wednesday morning, and said in part: 


It is a deplorable fact that a number of the people 
of this State have never seen the necessity of joining 
our association. This association is the biggest, the 
best, the most business-like commercial association in 
the world. We have a membership of something like 
fifteen thousand live, good hardware dealers. They are 
hard workers. They are the cream of the retail dealers. 


Our National Association does a great deal in the 
way of legislation. There are three bills now before 
Congress and if they are passed I think they will be 
detrimental to retailers. There are men in Congress 
who are willing to pass anything that comes along. 
The Smith bill No. 240 that they are trying to get 
before the Senate now is very detrimental to the mer- 
chants of the small towns. They are the people who 
need help and they are the people who are continuously 
being looked after by the National Association. If this 
bill is passed it will be more detrimental than any bill 
that ever was passed. I wish you would write your 
Congressman for a copy of bill No. 240. National men 
are right on the ground now. I don’t know how much 
good they have done the Alabama Association, but I 
do know it has done you all the good you want it to. 
If you haven’t called on them it is your own fault. To 
lots of our members they send return postage when 
they write for information. This service that we are 
trying to give you costs you nothing but a 2-cent 
stamp. If you have written a few times and decide 
it isn’t worth anything, then don’t write again. If 
you feel you need help, write them. You are one out 
of a thousand. If we can’t get any good out of our 
Price and Service Bureau we should cut it out, because 
it is maintained at enormous expense. 


They keep the most competent man there I have ever 
knewn, Herbert T. Sheets. If you want to know any- 
thing he will be pretty apt to give it to you. He is 
fine, absolutely a man of ability. He is untiring, has 
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an active management of the Price and Service Bureau. 
He is delighted to help any hardware dealer in the 
United States. If he tells you he can’t give you infor- 
mation when you ask for it he will tell you that it will 
be forthcoming. They publish monthly a market digest. 
Just a digest of trade conditions. They sell no mer- 
chandise at all, so you see there are no selfish motives. 


The following is a list of the presiding officers 
for the ensuing year, members of the executive 
committee, and delegates to the National Conven- 
tion: 

H. O. Dowling, president, Ozark, Ala.; J. B. 
Morton, first vice-president, Bessemer, Ala.; S. L. 
Rollins, second vice-president, Atmore, Ala. 

Executive Committee—N. T. Braswell, Demo- 
polis, Ala.; W. B. Wood, Roanoke, Ala.; Frank P. 
Lide, Decatur, Ala.; D. W. Partridge, Jr., Mobile, 
Ala.; J. P. Sitz, Gadsden, Ala. , 

Delegates to the National Convention.—E. A. 
Hammett, Sylacauga, Ala.; B. H. Matthews, Cam- 
den, Ala.; W. L. Harlan, Atlanta, Ga.; S. L. Rollins, 
Atmore, Ala. 


The convention of 1917 will be held in Mont- ° 


gomery, Ala. 


Durst Company Enlarges Plant 


oo Durst Mfg. Company, for five years at 88 
Reade Street, New York City, recently moved 
to 107 Chambers Street, where the floor space for 
office and storage purposes has been increased more 
than 400 per cent. With its removal, this company, 
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which formerly manufactured plumbers’ rubber 
specialties exclusively, has also undertaken the 
manufacture and sale of automobile accessories 
made of rubber, including pedal covers, repair plugs, 
patches, radiator hose, etc. The plant has been 
more than doubled in size to accommodate these 
additional lines. On other items, such as tires, this 
concern acts as factory representative. 


Retailers Present at Stephens Bill 
Hearings 


| Bgptec than a score of delegates from the Con- 
ference of Independent Retailers of the Metro- 
politan District of New York were in Washington 
on May 30, attending the hearings of the Stephens- 
Ashurst bill before the Interstate Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House. More than 120,- 
000 retailers were represented by the delegates, and 
they made a very distinct impression. J. M. Kohl- 
meier represented the Metropolitan Hardware 
Association which is made up of over three hun- 
dred hardware dealers in Greater New York. Mr. 
Kohlmeier is an enthusiastic worker and strongly 
favors the Stephens-Ashurst bill. 


N. B. Forp, who for a number of years has repre- 
sented the Corbin Screw division of the American 
Hardware Corporation in the Kansas City district, is 
now associated with the Ford Chain Block & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. He will cover the territory from 
Philadelphia to Boston. 
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This aftermath of a battle was filmed in the store of H. W. Mills & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
William Butterworth, director of the Mills’ window publicity. The members of the ambulance corps are a 
trifle thin, and their arms are wonderfully developed—much more so than their pedal extremities. But one 
should not be too critical of a piece of work that is as excellent as this. It forcibly demonstrates what ingenuity 
can accomplish—for this display required no small amount of thought and labor. To one familiar with pipe 
fittings the method of construction can be easily followed, as all the parts used are of standard shapes and sizes 








Live News 
From Many Sources 





Agencies Report Trade Activity 


$4 trade conditions in the United States, Brad- 
street’s will say: 

“Feverish buying has subsided, but in its place 
has come a steady, more orderly and yet very large 
volume of business, and the virtual arrival of the 
between-seasons period sees trade as well as indus- 
try moving along at a rate far above the seasonal 
normal. Neither the reduced domestic buying of 
steel nor the weakness in Southern pig iron, old 
materials and such metals as copper, spelter, lead, 


tin and antimony loom large in an otherwise strong 


situation.” 

Dun’s review will say: 

“Augmented activity characterizes mercantile 
operations as the weather improves, retail trade re- 
flecting enlargement in nearly all sections and 
branches. Evidences of restricted distribution be- 
cause of the high costs are comparatively rare, 
while in many instances the strengthened financial 
position of consumers is indicated by the pro- 
nounced preference for the better grades of mer- 
chandise. Except in respect to the shortage and un- 
rest of labor, manufacturing conditions could hard- 
ly be better and relatively little suspension of work 
in the leading industries is anticipated this summer. 
—The American. 


The Exhibit in Prosperity 


HERE are many features of strength to note in 

the business and industrial situation which con- 
tinue to exert a favorable influence on trade and 
commerce throughout the country. The outlook is 
therefore full of encouragement, and, although seri- 
ous problems and uncertainties are continually 
claiming attention, there are nevertheless numerous 
favorable factors which have created a wonderful 
degree of optimism and confidence in financial and 
business circles. Consumption is at a tremendous 
rate, and production is necessarily driven at high 
pressure to keep up with the immensity of demand. 
These two dominant factors are therefore creating 
and maintaining extremely active conditions in 
manufacturing and trade circles. The wonderful 
improvement in railroad earnings makes a remark- 
able exhibit, and the extraordinary increases in 
United States exports are definite and significant 
proofs of the country’s great prosperity. And there 
are larger possibilities and achievements awaiting 
American enterprise.—National Conduit and Cable 
Company.—The Annalist. 


Opened Way for Dyes, Says Cecil 


ONDON.—Discussing the request of the Amer- 
ican Government that Great Britain permit the 
export of dyestuffs from Germany to the United 
States, Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of War Trade, 
pointed out that Great Britain had granted a permit 
for the exportation of a certain amount of dye- 
stuffs in April, 1915, but that advantage had never 
been taken of the permit. 
The report that Great Britain had agreed to allow 
$30,000,000 worth of dyestuffs to be exported to 
America, said Lord Robert, was a great exaggera- 
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tion. Only two cargoes, valued at a fraction of 
this amount, were involved. 

The most recent request, he said, was still under 
consideration. He would not say what the present 
attitude of Great Britain was but he referred to 
his recent statement, when he agreed with Lord 
Lonsdale that the object of the German desire to 
export dyestuffs was to keep up the exchange rate. 
He added that unquestionably it was not to the 
interest of Great Britain to allow that to take place. 
—The American. 


British Order Severe Blow to 
United States Exports 


ONDON.—The latest order in council curtailing 

imports, which was announced yesterday and 
will become effective on June 8, strikes a severe 
blow at American exporters, as most of the articles 
on the list are imported chiefly from America, the 
only exceptions being beer from Denmark and 
matches from Sweden. The United States also suf- 
fers more than other countries because, as food 
cargoes come from America, very few exemptions 
are granted. 

Cash registers are imported almost exclusively 
from the United States, and England lately has 
been a big market for all types of cash registers 
and adding machines. In the case of hops, of 
which the Pacific Coast is a heavy shipper, consid- 
erable- exemptions will be allowed. The reduction 
probably will be about 25 per cent. Other articles 
on the list, including sewing machines, wringers 
and mangles, are imported in large quantities from 
the United States. 

The latest restrictive order is tempered for 
American exporters by news that the restrictions on 
the importations of starch and dextrin, which is 
shipped in enormous quantities from America, has 
been removed as the result of protests by the Man- 
chester cloth manufacturers.—The American. 


Railroad Profit Inereases 
48 Per Cent 


es operating income of the railways of the 
United States for March increased $118 per 
mile, or 48.4 per cent, as compared with March,. 
1915. Total operating revenues amounted to $289,- 
176,150, an increase over 1915 of $57,720,345; 
operating expenses, $193,643,319, increase of $29,- 
055,642; net operating revenue, $95,532,831, in- 
crease $28,664,703; taxes, $12,374,477, increase, 
$1,183,377. This left $83,101,002 net operating in- 
come. 

The nine months of the current year, compared 
with the preceding period, show changes per mile 
of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 
15.3 per cent; operating expenses increased 6.3 per 
cent, net operating revenue increased 36.8 per cent, 
taxes increased 6.9 per cent, and operating income 
increased 42.4 per cent. Operating income per mile 
imtreased 60.5 per cent in the East, 51.5 per cent in 
the South and 25.5 per cent in the West.—The 
American. 
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$5,000,000 Ship Concern Formed 


AVANNAH, GA.—Organization of a $5,000,000 
shipping company here to engage extensively in 
the overseas trade has just been perfected. 

The new concern, the Southland Steamship Com- 
pany, is to be composed of Savannah men with one 
exception and will be controlled by Savannah capi- 
tal. The stockholders will be George P. Walker of 
the Walker Armstrong Company; Frank D. M. 
Strachan of the Strachan Shipping Company; 
George F. Armstrong of the Walker Armstrong 
Company; Robert W. Groves of the Strachan Ship- 
ping Company, and Henry G. Strachan of the 
Strachan Shipping Company. 

The Southland Steamship Company will absorb 
the fleet and property of the Walker Armstrong 
Company for the present. 

The fleet will consist of the oil-burning steamer 
Eurana, now en route to Savannah, and another 
steamer now under construction at the Union Iron 
Works at San Francisco. 

The company will aim to build up a large fleet of 
vessels with Savannah as their home port.—The 
American. 


West Is Cheerful and Prosperous 


URRENT business conditions in the West are 
summarized thus by the National City Bank of 
Chicago: 

“The West is hopeful, cheerful and prosperous. 
It is doing a large business, although the sensa- 
tional advance in steel prices has led to a slight fall- 
ing off in the demand for some products. This, 
however, is something of a relief, since most of the 
mills are booked so far ahead that it would be diffi- 
cult for them to take additional orders, except in 
cases where deferred deliveries could be arranged. 
Some of the important jobbing houses are doing 
the largest business since the war began. The 
mail-order concerns are also showing immense earn- 
ings. Railroads in the West are doing probably the 
best business that they have ever done.”—The 
American. 


Japan to Extend Paper Production 


S a result of the war and a consequent limita- 

tion of supplies, paper mills throughout Japan 
are either extending their plants or establishing 
pulp mills, according to Consular reports from 
Yokohama. 

The Oji Paper Company has ordered from the 
United States a paper-making machine which can 
produce newsprint paper at the rate of 2,000,000 
lb. a month. The Kumano Paper Company will in- 
stall three new machines which will increase pro- 
ducing capacity 900,000 lb. a month. Another new 
machine ordered by the Kokura Paper Company 
will raise the company’s monthly production of in- 
ferior grades of printing paper 400,000 lb.—The 
American. 


Business Activity Seen at Maximum 


ASHINGTON.—Business activity in the United 

States has perhaps reached the maximum of 
the present upward movement, the Federal Reserve 
Board announced in its monthly bulletin. 

The tendency, it was said, was to proceed more 
cautiously, attended by considerable and widespread 
unrest on the part of labor, even where highest paid, 
and a slightly less favorable outlook for some of 
the growing crops.—The American. 
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Financiers Study Marine Company 
Plan 


MPORTANT interests in the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company met yesterday to bring 
about an amicable settlement of their views relative 
to the principal features of the reorganization plan. 
The session was attended by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank; Charles A. 
Stone, head of the American International Corpora- 
tion; H. P. Davison of Morgan & Co., and repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders and bondholders’ com- 
mittees. 

One of those who attended the conference de- 
clared it was one of “preparedness with pacific ten- 
dencies.”’ 

The new board of directors to be decided upon is 
also believed to have been discussed by the con- 
ferees.—The American. 


Year’s Gain of Fifteen Banks 
$911,000,000 


es to the reports of all the national 
banks to the Comptroller of the Currency on 
May 1, the following fifteen national banks have 
the largest deposits in the United States. In the 
last year these banks have gained in deposits from 
$2,019,994,000 to $2,931,121,000, as follows: 


Deposits Deposits 

Bank and Location May, 1916. May, 1915. 
ce A OT eer $562,880,000 $363,946,000 
CIID, (Ie UT anc w'o:0 & cm ew v0 W 0% 322,262,000 169,808,000 
Ce: SY SEOs on oc cuelee eee 271,472,000 162,917,000 
Coes Ge a Cds ck ciislieda vows 253,654,000 210,626,000 
Ul ee ee 204,286,000 127,778,000 
ES ee re 190,503,000 130,452,000 
, SS. eC MAT Tree 177,859,000 149,136,000 
Ts De Mh os ostesces esos 162,202,000 119,770,000 
Pe CE 0 bin bse 4 baw bee's 07 155,304,00 124,311,000 
DEE occcccvabe ses 135,415,000 97,803,000 
Pe, PE én ce tdecacteceeuer 113,716,000 86,194,000 
ey a ae acs 600 606 6.0.00:08 108,121,000 79,575,000 
Philadelphia, Phila. ............6 101,879,000 68,096,000 
eee De BEE occ see Ceanes 86,464,000 61,637,000 
Cee aa. GU daw oacedecuess 85,104,000 67,945,000 








$2,931,121,000  $2,019,994,000 
—The American. 


April Foreign Trade 


PHOUGH April imports of merchandise amount- 
ing to $217,800,000 were the largest on record, 
exports totaling $404,300,000 in value show a de- 
cline of $6,500,000 from the record established in 
March. Exports for the ten months ended April 30 
aggregated .$3,401,100,000, an increase of $1,175,- 
300,000 over the corresponding period a year before. 
Ten months’ imports were valued at $1,722,400,000, 
an increase of $348,200,000. The April trade bal- 
ance was $186,542,616. Of the April imports 67.9 
per cent entered free of duty, against 63.6 per cent 
in April, 1914. There was a net outward move- 
ment of gold of $5,400,000 during the month, ex- 
ports being $11,500,000 and imports $6,100,000.— 
The Annalist. 


Federal Hearing on Gasoline Rise 


ASHINGTON.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion announced that it would hold hearings 
June 12 and 13, to give the interests concerned an 
opportunity to explain the rise in the price of gaso- 
line. 

A report will be submitted within a few days 
after the hearings. The commission sent letters to 
refiners, jobbers, pipe line companies and crude oil- 
producing concerns throughout the country, asking 
them for any information they might care to pre- 
sent in addition to that already uncovered by the 
commission.—The American. 
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Price Maintenance Consumer’s Fight—Mail Orders and Postal Rates 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1916. 


HE hearings on the Stevens price maintenance 
bill before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce started off with the 

energy of a whirlwind on May 30, ran two days at 
high speed, adjourned to give the opponents of the 
measure a chance to take breath and prepare their 
side of the case and will be resumed when the politi- 
cal conventions are over, the advocates of price 
maintenance legislation being accorded the privi- 
lege of closing the discussion. 


Price Maintenance Is Consumer’s Fight 


The big fact developed by the hearings thus far 
is the distinctly favorable attitude of many mem- 
bers of the committee and while Judge Adamson, 
the stubborn chairman, who with set teeth has op- 
posed the consideration of the Stevens bill for more 
than two years, assailed the witnesses with jibe and 
rough-and-tumble argument, he weakened per- 
ceptibly toward the close, being obviously impressed 
by the fact that, after all, this is neither the manu- 
facturers’ nor the retailers’ battle, but the deter- 
mined fight of the consumer for conditions that will 
enable him to buy with the assurance that he is get- 
ting one hundred cents of value for his hard-earned 
dollar. 

The advocates of the Stevens bill laid a broad 
foundation at the outset through the scholarly ad- 
dress of Prof. Paul H. Nystrom, formerly a pro- 
fessor in the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and at present engaged in 
trade research work in New York City. Professor 
Nystrom spoke not only as a student of applied 
economics but also as a practical retailer employed 
for a number of years as a clerk in stores. He is 
also the author of several books on retail distribu- 
tion which are authorities in the leading schools of 
economics. 


A Necessity of Modern Business 


“The price maintenance principle as embodied in 
the Stevens bill,” said Professor Nystrom, “is a 
necessity of modern business. I am here to urge 


the passage of this measure for the reason that it 
will benefit not only producers and distributors but 
to a much greater extent practically all consumers.” 

The results of the passage of the Stevens bill 
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Professor Nystrom summarized in sledge-hammer 
fashion, putting before the committee with great 
force these five big thoughts: 


1. It will reduce trade friction and waste. 
2. It will reduce the cost of distributing goods. 


3. It will equalize the conditions of competition 
between large and small dealers. 

4. It will affect no business adversely except such 
concerns as use cut prices on standard, well-known 
goods as bait to attract trade to their stores. 


5. It will prove beneficial to the great majority of 
the people. 


Taking up these points one at a time the witness 
offered evidence and argument in support of them, 
ranging from the purely scientific reasoning of the 
economist to the practical and concrete examples 
of the everyday retailer. His analysis of the con- 
ditions that led to the necessity for the Stevens bill 
was clear and concise and his explanation of how 
the proposed legislation would correct the evils of 
which there is so much complaint was logical and 
coherent. 


Deep Interest of House Committee 


Chairman Adamson frequently interrupted Pro- 
fessor Nystrom, who smilingly listened to his ques- 
tions and combated the logic with vigor and effec- 
tiveness. Fully half the four hours he was on his 
feet was spent in verbal tilts with members of the 
committee, who frequently became so interested in 
the subject that they forgot the witness while they 
argued vociferously among themselves. 


“Friction means waste in mechanics,” said Pro- 
fessor Nystrom, “and it means waste in trade. Any- 
thing that interferes with the smooth movement of 
goods through the hands of dealers in the natural 
channels of trade causes friction. Every price-cut- 
ting transaction where branded, standard, well- 
known goods are concerned results in trade friction. 
The consequent cost must ultimately be paid by the 
consumer. 

“If the consumer were only wise enough to limit 
his purchases to the goods that are cut in price for 
the purpose of drawing trade and did not buy other 
goods on which a large profit was made, the price- 
cutting dealer would soon go out of business. The 
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purpose of price cutting would thus prove a failure. 
This predatory price cutting causes the regular or 
non-price-cutting dealers of the community to throw 
out of their stores the articles on which the price 
has been cut and finally the price-cutter quits 
handling the article because it no longer has the 
power to draw trade and the consumer is then de- 
prived of all opportunity to procure it.” 


Manufacturers Their Own Competitors 


This condition, the witness declared, made the 
manufacturer his own worst enemy because he was 
put in competition with himself. His trade rival 
was less able to injure him than his own products. 

Professor Nystrom explained several means by 
which retail prices may be maintained with more 
or less success. Most of these methods are cumber- 
some and expensive and many cannot be used by the 
great majority of manufacturers. Those who can 
use them because of the conditions surrounding the 
goods they make have an advantage that others do 
not have. | 

In giving the history of price maintenance and 
the legal steps that have marked its progress Pro- 
fessor Nystrom said that the matter first came up 
in the early ’eighties when retail drug stores first 
asked manufacturers if something could not be done 
to protect them from price cutters. The idea orig- 
inated with the retailers and not with the manufac- 
turers, and retailers have been most insistent in de- 
manding that they be protected from unfair com- 
petition. 

Price maintenance by rebates to dealers who sold 
only at advertised prices, cash discounts on the re- 
tail prices at which gdods were sold, contracts for 
maintaining uniform prices and enlarging sales or- 
ganizations and increasing the advertising in an 
effort to protect themselves were some of the means 
employed. Some large manufacturers established 
retail stores as outlets for their goods and thus the 
first chain stores were organized. This system is 
still in vogue and is legal and effective, but it re- 
quires a large capital and high executive ability. 


Supreme Court Bans Economical Methods 


Professor Nystrom said that price maintenance 
by notice on the goods is the most economical of all 
methods for eliminating trade friction caused by 
price cutting, but the Supreme Court has declared 
this method illegal and has also put the ban on con- 
tracts for maintaining the price of trade-marked 
goods. 

“There is absolutely no question,” declared the 
speaker, “concerning the right of any dealer to con- 
sign his goods and direct the consignee in matters 
of sale covering retail price. There is absolutely 
no question concerning the right of the producer to 
establish agencies or to establish a chain of stores 
of his own in which no one can deny his right to fix 
the price at which his goods shall be sold to con- 
sumers. 

“The object of all these methods is the same. The 
efficiency, economy and desirability of these methods 
from the standpoint of the public vary greatly. The 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court do not pro- 
hibit the price maintenance principle. They simply 
prohibit price maintenance along the lines most 
economical from the standpoint of producers, deal- 
ers and the public. The courts have in effect said: 
‘If you want to maintain prices you may not do 
so by the easiest means. You must use more expen- 
sive methods. If the more expensive and more com- 
plicated methods are not suited to your needs, there 
is no help for you.’ The effect of these decisions has 
been to favor the large concerns.” 
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Consumer Must Pay Cost of Price Cutting 


Professor Nystrom explained how the Stevens 
bill will eliminate trade friction and decrease the 
cost of distributing goods and said it was clear 
that the higher cost of doing business in the pres- 
ent chaotic condition must be paid by the consumer. 

“In the long run the consumer not only gains 
nothing by predatory price cutting, but useless ex- 
penses are added which he must meet in one way or 
another,” he said. “Costs of distribution have risen 
markedly in the last ten years and it does not seem 
too much to say that a very considerable portion of 
this increased cost has been due to the increasing 
amount of trade friction to which price cutting of 
the kind I refer to contributes so largely. Unwit- 
tingly, of course, but nevertheless truly, the Su- 
preme Court has by its decisions, adverse to price 
maintenance, actually helped to raise the costs of 
distribution of goods and therefore the living ex- 
penses of the nation.” 

A very few words sufficed for showing how the 
small store, fitted to serve its patrons well, is un- 
able to meet the competition of the large store on a 
few standard articles sold as advertising bait. One 
big store cutting the price on a few well-known 
articles may thus injure the business of a hundred 
small concerns. 


Price Maintenance Safeguards Consumer 


J. Newcomb Blackmon, the president of the 
Blackmon Talking Machine Company of New York, 
said that he spoke from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer and desired to show how the consumer would 
be benefited by the Stevens bill. He declared that 
it was only by having articles branded by giving 
them names known of all men that the consumer 
could be certain of what he was getting. He de- 
manded conditions that would enable his wife or his 
boy to purchase as safely as he could without an in- 
vestigation in each instance to determine the char- 
acter and quality of the goods bought. 

Mr. Blackmon called attention to the ease with 
which a very few manufacturers accomplish a prac- 
tical price maintenance by establishing agencies of 
their own and demanded to know upon what prin- 
ciple such price maintenance was right while that 
attempted by the small retailer was wrong. 

“T want to know,” he declared, “whether uniform 
prices are inherently wrong and if they are wrong 
I demand that they shall be wrong from start to fin- 
ish! I donot want Henry Ford or any other manu- 
facturer to open agencies and charge me a uniform 
price because he is big enough to do it. I do not 
believe that stealing can be wrong at the Battery 
and right at Forty-second Street.” 


Brands Worth More Than Tangible Assets 


Charles Dushkind of New York, counsel for the 
Tobacco Merchants’ Association, said that he repre- 
sented the entire tobacco industry, growers, leaf 
dealers, big manufacturers and small retailers. All 
are directly interested in price maintenance because 
all handle goods that are branded, are called for by 
name and nearly all of which have been used by 
price cutters. 

“There are billions of dollars invested in the 
United States in trademarks,” said Mr. Dushkind, 
“the value of the trademark often being ten times 
the value of the tangible property of the concerns 
owning the trademarks. We people who own these 
trademarks want to be protected. We want condi- 
tions such that no one shall be able to take our val- 
uable trademarks and kill them just for the pur- 
pose of using them for bait to aid their fake and 
fraudulent advertising.” 














Mr. Dushkind said there were 425,000 retail 
dealers in tobacco and they are a unit in asking 
protection from the department stores and from 
everybody else who are using standard, trademarked 
goods as bait to bring people to their fraudulent bar- 
gain counter sales. 


Demand for Price Maintenance Universal 


An illustration of the universality of the demand 
for price maintenance was given by W. L. Truesdell 
of the Columbus Dental Manufacturing Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, who told of how his concern had 
advertised the prices of their false teeth to prevent 
dealers from making excessive charges for them. 
By advising the entire profession in this manner 
dentists were protected from being called upon 
to pay high prices and thus an important object 
was gained, but there was no way that a manufac- 
turer could prevent price cutting that was ruinous 
to his business. | 

Mr. Truesdell declared that he was not concerned 
about the particular provisions of the pending bill, 
but he-earnestly desired legislation that would en- 
able him to carry on his business without violating 
the law and rendering himself liable to prosecution. 
He gave numerous instances to show how price cut- 
ting had decreased the consumption of goods, in 
some cases practically driving them from the mar- 
ket. 


Standard Prices Great Time Savers 


The wonderful saving of time in the conduct of 
retail merchandising effected by the use of trade- 
marked and branded goods was emphasized by 
Nicholas Ehrlich of the Consumers’ and Retailers’ 
Tobacco Organization of New York City. The old 
method of price haggling, once the recognized man- 
ner of doing business, has become obsolete as time 
has become more valuable. 

“We can’t afford to waste time as we once did,” 
he declared, “and the trademarked, branded goods 
came in answer to the demand for time saving. The 
people must be protected in the enjoyment of this 
advantage, however, for branded and trademarked 
articles have been selected for price cutting and 
actual piracy exists in the present system of mer- 
chandising as carried on by many concerns.” 

The retail grocers of the country were repre- 
sented at the hearing by Sol Westerfeld of Chi- 
cago, who declared that he spoke for the little fel- 
lows. The big manufacturers, he said, did not need 
the Stevens bill as they were amply able to take 
care of themselves. Such a measure, however, is 
necessary if the small retail stores are to continue 
in business. There was no danger, he asserted, 
that any manufacturer would fix his retail prices 
too high or allow too small a margin of profit to the 
retailer, because if he did both consumers and re- 
tailers would refuse to handle his goods. 

Resolutions and briefs in favor of the Stevens 
bill were filed by George W. Lattimer, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association; Samuel C. Henry of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, and 
Charles Fox, chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association. 
These three organizations are nation-wide in their 
scope, and view the subject of price maintenance 
from the standpoint of the dealer and consumer 
rather than that of the manufacturer. 


Woman’s Important Stake in Price Maintenance 


Then the ladies, God bless ’em, came to the front. 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, household efficiency ex- 
pert and investigator of consumer conditions, con- 
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sulting household editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and several other important publications, fairly 
made the air sizzle with her rapid fire talk in favor 
of price maintenance. Occasionally a member of the 
committee ventured a question, but she promptly 
silenced him with a home thrust that brought laugh- 
ter from all sides. Like the boys at the Donnybrook 
Fair, wherever she saw a head she hit it. 

Mrs. Frederick said that she was a resident of 
the country and spoke for the woman living in the 
country who did not have the advantages of city 
stores and city conveniences. She explained the dif- 
ference between identified and branded goods and 
anonymous merchandise. She made it clear that the 
unidentified article might be excellent, that it was 
often as good or better than goods sold under trade- 
mark, but that the consumer who bought it and was 
pleased had no way of getting goods of the same 
quality again. She said that she had often bought 
branded goods and found the articles unsatisfactory. 
In that case the brand was most valuable, as it en- 
abled her to avoid buying the same article again. 

Mrs. Frederick gave figures showing how exten- 
sive is the buying done by women and declared that 
they were deeply concerned in a system that would 
enable them to know exactly what they were get- 
ting, that would help them to be sure of obtaining 
the same quality day after day and month after 
month. 


Congress Should Protect the Housewife 


“Even in men’s clothing women buy more than 11 
per cent and help you choose nearly 23 per cent,” 
she said. “So that you dignified gentlemen before 
me are wearing clothing, 34 per cent of which was 
bought by your wives. You will see, then, as law- 
makers, that there is great need that you surround 
this consumer with such conditions as will make 
for her best interests and will permit her to pur- 
chase and spend the family income with the least 
extravagance, the least inefficiency and the least 
waste. I believe that the fixed price on an identi- 
fied article is one of the chief means by which this 
most desired end can be attained. 

“I believe that the passage of this proposed bill 
will result in greater household efficiency in buying 
for the following reasons: first, it will help the con- 
sumer to establish a standard in all purchasing; 
second, it will guarantee to the consumer a con- 
tinuance of those standards once they are estab- 
lished; third, it will give wider distribution to more 
kinds of products that the consumer daily buys; 
fourth, it will save the consumer’s money because 
a fixed price will guarantee a permanent and de- 
pendable supply of articles; fifth, it will be espe- 
cially helpful to the farm woman; sixth, it will make 
it possible for the home maker to practice more 
efficiency and less wasteful buying methods; sev- 
enth, and last, it will guarantee to the consumer that 
the goods which she buys are made under honor- 
able standards of manufacture, fair play and sani- 
tary conditions.” 


Price Maintenance Guarantees “Intelligent 
Consumption” 


Mrs. Julian Heath, national president of the 
Housewives’ League, who was the next witness, told 
how the league came into existence a few years ago 
when the high cost of living first attracted atten- 
tion. The organization was endeavoring to create 
what she styled “intelligent consumption,” some- 
thing hitherto unknown. Women, she declared, 
ought to be trained to be efficient home makers just 
as men were trained to be efficient producers, for the 


(Continued on page 70) 








Vacation Days Are Camera Days 


The Increasing Popularity of Amateur Photography Has Opened Still 
Another Source of Profit to Many Hardware Dealers 
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The section of the store of the Hersh Hardware Company, Allentown, Pa., that is devoted to camcras and supplies 


YOUNGSTER usually begins to feel a strong 
A desire to own a camera about the time he 
serenely passes up a game of “One-O’-Cat” to 
march proudly home with the dark-eyed little girl 
who lives at the other end of the town. He begins 
to show unmistakable and alarming signs of an at- 
tempt to save his small but regular allowance, and 
he can be found on different occasions with his nose 
glued tightly against a shop window in which is dis- 
played a box-like affair covered with imitation 
leather and surrounded by photographs of beautiful 
young ladies who, he decides to himself, would be 
put to complete and unutterable shame if only he 
could place a picture of Marjorie alongside them. 
And after his eyes have feasted so long on the dis- 
play that he is in grave and immediate danger of a 
trouncing for being late for supper, he starts back 
for home to count once more the 42 cents he has 
in his little tin bank and to wonder gloomily if he 
ever will accumulate the $2 necessary to elevate him 
to the pinnacle of his desires—to take with his own 
camera a picture of the girl for whom he has given 
up his baseball and his frequent trips to the corner 
candy store. 


The Camera Habit 


Whether the camera fever attacks the members 
of the opposite and supposedly gentler sex at such 
an early age I cannot say, but I am led to believe 
that the malady—if such it can be called—attacks 
young girls later but more violently than it does 
the members of the male variety. By the time a 
young lady has reached the mature and worldly 
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age of sixteen, her life becomes a series of moving 
pictures. She will take snap-shots on the slightest 
provocation and sometimes without any provoca- 
tion at all. If she can find a soldiers’ monument 
on which to pose her friends she is in a state of 
sublime happiness. If she locates a clump of white 
birches that she can utilize as a background, she 
usually gets in such a state of excitement and en- 
thusiasm that she forgets to get the proper focus 
or else snaps the shutter a couple of times more 
than is necessary or advisable for good results. 

The best feature of this almost universal desire 
to dabble with photography is that it can easily be 
gratified. One may purchase a good camera for as 
low a price as $2, and from that one may go on with 
no roof as the limit for his expenditure. This has 
meant in the past few years a wonderful popularity 
for cameras—a popularity that is more than a pass- 
ing whim—one that is increasing and will continue 
to increase even more rapidly as time goes on. 

A vacation, a week-end, a trip to some new city 
or the visit of some distinguished person can be 
no more delightfully or more successfully recorded 
than by means of pictures, and even the inexperi- 
enced person may secure such photographs of. really 
remarkable excellence that there is small wonder 
that the use of cameras has become so great. 

And all this has opened a big new field for dealers 
—the sale of cameras and supplies. They are sold 
by stationery stores, drug stores and department 
stores, but there is no store in which cameras can be 
more successfully sold than in a hardware store— 
especially so if sporting goods are also sold. 
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A Successful Department 


The Hersh Hardware Company, Allentown, Pa., 
has been unusually successful in this line. One of 
the members of the firm bought the first Kodak that 
¢ame into Allentown more than twenty years ago. 
He became so interested in photography that he in- 
duced a local sporting goods dealer to put in a stock 
of supplies. At that time the selling of this mate- 
rial through the hardware store was not dreamed of. 
But the sporting goods store failed to make a suc- 
cess of this line. The Hersh Hardware Company 
put in a small stock of photographic supplies for the 
use of the camera member of the firm. He soon had 
many of his friends interested and the goods be- 
came part of the regular stock. Gradually the busi- 
ness grew until it included practically everything 
that is necessary for amateur or professional 
photography. 

At the present time the Hersh Hardware Com- 
pany devotes part of one window to cameras the 
entire time. One show case and a large section of 
shelving are used to display the retail stock, and one 
salesman devotes his entire time to this line. Ama- 
teur printing and developing are done and consider- 
able revenue is realized from this department. 
Special folders, of course, are used for the prints 
and negatives and on them the special rules of 
photography are printed that are sometimes for- 
gotten, but that are necessary for success. 

The Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, Wis., 
makes a specialty of photographic supplies. During 
the month of July last year this company developed 
over 800 rolls of film and printed more than 6000 
photographs. The sale of other supplies in this 
department ranged for the entire year from $500 
to $1,000 a month. 

The department was installed in 1894 with an 
initial stock costing $35. It is almost impossible to 
make a correct estimate of the proportionate rate 
of increase during those twenty-two years, but the 
developing and printing alone during the past year 
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for this concern has amounted to fully ten times 
as much: as the total sales of the first year, and the 
total volume of business is at least fifty times as 
large as it was then. 

With every Kodak purchased in this store a year’s 
subscription to a magazine called “Kodakery” is 
given free. The first roll of film is developed free 
of charge in order that any mistake made by the 
operator may be corrected. The customers are also 
given the liberty of visiting the developing and 
printing department where they can receive expert 
instruction in the making and finishing of pictures. 

With purchases amounting to $5 made at the 
photographic supply department, this company gives 
an 8 x 10 bromide enlargement free. A card is 
used on which the amount is punched with each 
purchase so that a record can be kept. For the con- 
venience of customers these records are filed in the 
store and when a customer makes a purchase the 
card is taken from the file and punched. This 
saves the customer the trouble of continually carry- 
ing the card around with the danger of losing or 
mislaying it. 

The photographic department of the Schlafer 
Hardware Company is in the very front of the store 
in view of every person who enters. It is in the 
same part of the store as the sporting goods depart- 
ment and it has been found that one helps the other 
a great deal. At least one-quarter of the window 
is used for Kodak displays almost all the year. An 
expert photographer devotes his entire time to de- 
veloping, printing and enlarging. The Kodaks are 
advertised strongly in the newspapers, in the win- 
dows and by means of manufacturers’ advertising 
matter inclosed in letters and packages. It is one 
of the most profitable departments of the Schlafer 
Hardware Company. 

Vacation time is here and with it the banner sea- 
son of the year for the sale of photographic sup- 
plies. Just now it is a case of cameras and camera 
supplies to the front. 


A Viewpoint on Advertising 


By SHOLTO DAW 


f tage truthful saying that “it pays to advertise” 

should be made more truthful by being 
amended to read “it pays some people to advertise,” 
and those some people are only too frequently the 
advertising concern and not the advertiser who 
puts up the money. For it is an unpleasant and 
unpalatable fact that a lot more money is thrown 
away in advertising than is made. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this and the most prominent is that 
a large proportion of advertising concerns do not 
know their business and unfortunately are uncon- 
scious of that fact. It is too generally regarded as 
a thing of lucky hits and chance happenings, and 
as something of a gamble as to whether you win 
or lose. As a matter of fact it is a man’s job, and 
a very serious, complicated business, and only those 
succeed in it who give it intelligent thought and 
unceasing attention. There is no other business 
that I know of that has less luck and requires more 
ability to make it go. Its whole stock in trade is 
bound up in the simple principle of getting a man’s 
attention and then holding it. Neither one of these 
can be done by personal solicitation, the best and 
most effective of all methods, but through the me- 
dium of the printed page or sign or some such 
device. 

As to the value of advertising when well done, 


there can be but one opinion, but the trouble is 
that most advertising is very badly done and is 
consequently a mere waste of the advertiser’s money. 
You can easily satisfy yourself as to this by read- 
ing every advertisement in any magazine and then 
noticing how poorly worded most of them are, how 
unattractive, how ineffective and how trivial. The 
test of this is that two days afterward you will not 
be able to recall one out of twenty of those you 
read, and yet there is not one hardware dealer who 
should not advertise regularly as one of the essen- 
tial elements in his business. Be careful in the 
beginning just what you advertise. It is foolish- 
ness to advertise barb wire, galvanized iron, wire 
nails and such like things unless you are making 
a drive on them, and offering very low prices. It 
is necessary first of all that you have what the 
advertising men call “an advertising proposition,” 
that is, something which will attract enough atten- 
tion to pay for your advertising. 


Omit Generalities 


Likewise it must have the possibilities of large 
sales. A cupboard catch is not an advertising 
proposition, but a new safety razor, or a new line 
of “automobile sundries may prove just the thing. 
It is usually a waste of time end money to deal in 
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generalities, and to tell the public about your being 
glad to serve them, how old and reliable you are, 
and all that old-fashioned bunk for which, inci- 
dentally, the public does not care a continental 
d n. You will get somewhere a whole lot faster 
by advertising a new line of aluminum ware at a 
low price. Cut out all the conventional stuff in 
your ads and give people something to talk about. 
You will attract more attention, for instance, on a 
line of pocket knives by saying that a “red-headed 
cross-eyed girl has nothing on these knives for 
temper” than by some labored explanation about 
their quality. Or, for instance, say that “The 
Pharisees of old used your safety razor blades to 
split hairs with in their endless discussions.” It 
is the unusual, the unexpected, or some catchy say- 
ing or phrase that nowadays attracts attention. 

There are lots of ways of advertising and most of 
them have their uses. Electric signs are very good, 
albeit somewhat expensive; signs along the road 
leading to your town are likewise effective; a well- 
dressed store window, changed often, always at- 
tracts attention, especially if it has some moving 
figures or articles in it. Things in motion are 
about 1000 per cent better than mere still lay 
figures. Color schemes are also excellent, especially 
in connection with articles bought by women. 
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A bright, clean store is:in itself one of the best 
advertisements. But of all the ways and means 
none compare with the press, particularly the local 
papers; but your ads must be well-worded and at- 
tractive or else they are a mere waste of money. 
You will get more attention to, and make more 
sales of, say, a line of scissors by stating that they 
“are sharper than a serpent’s tooth and will cut 
everything but friendship” than to fill your space 
with a lot of commonplaces. Always print a price 
with every article your advertise. Would-be buyers, 
especially women, like to know in advance the price 
of things; and be sure to have at least one or two 
very good bargains in these ads. Don’t forget to 
dwell continually upon the good service you render, 
the quality of your stuff and the promptness of 
delivery. These two things often count for more 
than price. 

Lastly, remember that advertising is a continu- 
ous performance. Do not go into it unless you 
expect to stay in indefinitely. Consider it one of 
your fixed expenses and make a regular annual 
appropriation for it. One of the best and most 
successful advertisers in the country said that ad- 
vertising was like throwing bricks at a man to 
attract his attention, and that you may throw at 
him a long time before you hit him. 

















F’. A. Murphy window dresser for the King & Déxter Company, Portland, Me., used the familiar spray of cotton 
twrne as one of the features of his spring window display. But instead of having it directed against a blank wall 
or an array of tools—against which such a spray would never be turned in actual practice—he turned it on the 
roots of the rambler rosebush that twined up the trellis in one corner of his window. Along the background. he 
showed a stretch of lawn fence and flower-bed guard was given a place near the glass where it would attract 
attention without being in the way. Though the window is small the window dresser has put into it a very 
complete showing of the tools for lawn and garden, and this without undue crowding. It is a good display :for 
early spring 
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The Curb Sales of Business 


HE success of the retail merchant de- 


pends upon his sales. His stock may be 

intelligently purchased. It may be at- 
tractively displayed and correctly priced. 
But—if his efforts do not result in sales the 
venture is a failure. A baseball team may 
play an errorless game, but if the players 
fail to hit there will be no scores, and scores 
are the sales of baseball. 

The actual selling of merchandise is the 
net result of a series of advance sales in which 
merchandise has little or no part. These ad- 
vance sales are what might be aptly termed 
curb sales, since they are transacted outside 
the store proper. The stock transferred 
comprises courtesy, honesty, personality, 
character and service. The price obtained is 
the greatest of mercantile assets—Reputa- 
tion. 

Character and reputation are not synony- 
mous. They are not even children of the 
same family. Character is what we really 
are. Reputation is the impression we regis- 
ter on the public mind, and to which it gives 
voice. A good character reaps a moral re- 
ward. Properly advertised, it creates a good 
reputation, which in turn wins a material 
reward. A man may be possessed of an ex- 
emplary character, but if he fails to reflect 
it in the minds of his fellows his reputation 
may suffer. 

The first sale that a merchant is called 
upon to make is the sale of himself, or rather 
his personality, to the community in which 
he lives. The value which this sale estab- 
lishes is price-marked in plain figures. The 
child as well as the adult knows him for his 
appraised value. He is referred to as either 
a progressive or a back number. An honest 
man or acrook. A piker or a man who pays 
lis just proportion of the public debt. A 
community asset or a community liability. 

The sale of personality is a social sale. 
The price is in direct proportion to the 
amount of social service rendered. 

Reputation has the power to make or break 
the man of business. It puts him up as a 
target for love or hate, respect or contempt, 
prominence or passive indifference. His 
business success depends more upon the 
public’s appraisal of him than upon its judg- 
ment of his wares. The sale of self is the 
first step toward success. 

The merchant not only sells himself to the 
general public, but he must sell himseif to 
his employees. This is even more difficult 
to accomplish, since the intimate relationship 
resulting from close personal contact acts as 
a microscope on his real character. The em- 


ployee knows his employer as he is in the 
daily business grind. Therefore, in this sale 
the merchant barters kindness for love, fair 
treatment for loyalty, knowledge for confi- 
dence, intelligent understanding and whole- 
some discipline for respect and co-operation. 
Salary is a secondary consideration. The 
sale to a ten-dollar-a-week man may bear the 
same profit as that to one whose check is in 
three figures. The value of a merchant in 
the estimation of his employees is never a 
fixed one. It rises or declines steadily from 
the basis of first impressions and rarely 
changes its course. As the value grows, 
store service expands; as it declines the serv- 
ice diminishes. 

This sale to the employee has a direct 
bearing on a still more important one—the 
sale of the store to the public. Personal rep- 
utation may be of the highest order. The 
merchant may have the respect and confi- 
dence of his community, yet the reputation 
of his store may be mediocre. How often we 
hear the remark, “Jones is the best fellow I 
know, but I don’t trade with him. I don’t 
like his store.” Jones has made a successful 
sale of his personality, but has failed to in- 
clude his store in the bill of sale. He has 
failed to exact loyalty, confidence and co-op- 
eration in the sale of himself to his store 
force. He has broken the strongest link in 
the chain of advance sales. 

Selling a store to the general public in- 
cludes the sale of every working unit in that 
store. It includes the sale of the employees 
and the system under which they work. It 
includes the fixtures and the service which 
the store, as an institution, renders. The at- 
mosphere of welcome it carries, the free com- 
fort it extends and the actual help it fur- 
nishes. The smile of the salesman, the cour- 
teous word of thanks, even the “goodbys”’ 
have a bearing on the reputation of a store. 
Patronage depends more on concrete service 
than upon stock, and the personnel of the 
sales force is of more importance than the 
merchandise sold. The knowledge displayed 
by the salesman is the customer’s criterion 
of value. 

Until these three advance sales are suc- 
cessfully made there can be no heavy outgo 
of merchandise. They represent the suc- 
cessive steps which lead to profit. Not one 
of them is the result of either luck or acci- 
dent. Each one is the work of the mer- 
chant’s own hands and each one has its bear- 
ing en his success or failure. In these days 
of keen competition no retailer can afford to 
overlook any legitimate opportunity for in- 
creasing sales. Every avenue that leads to 
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profits should be kept open. It behooves the 
retail merchant to look well after his curb 
sales. 


Newspaper Standards 


UNNING a newspaper is one of the 
R especial jobs that the average man is 
most sure he can do better than the 
fellow who is already doing it. In particu- 
lar he is quite certain he can elevate the gen- 
eral tone of the press and make it an insti- 
tution radiating sweetness and light instead 
of the venal affair, given over to sensation- 
alism and coining dollars, that he generally 
pictures it to be. As a matter of fact, the 
press is both a profession and a business. 
As a calling and a profession it has a distinct 
duty and obligation to the public which both 
consciously and unknowingly it discharges 
day in and day out by presenting to its read- 
ers those actual facts of daily happenings 
upon which a sound and impartial public 
opinion alone can be formed. Whatever may 
be partisan, bias or personal interest which 
controls the editorial page of the different 
papers there is but little variation in the 
front pages of each paper that tells the daily 
happenings of the world. 

In sober truth the duty of the press to the 
public is largely discharged when it relates 
the facts. For the bane and weakness of 
both public and private judgment is that so 
many conclusions and actions are predicated, 
not on facts, but on half truths, creations of 
idle gossip and wilful fabrications. It is the 
aim and ambition of all newspapers to get 
the exact facts of every happening and to 
present them accurately and impartially. 
This, too, despite rather general impressions 
that the press often deliberately distorts and 
colors the stories of life it daily prints. No 
one knows better than the newspaper man 
the folly and weakness of such a course. To 
get the actual facts in any matter is a task 
fraught with extraordinary difficulty. There 
is the pressure of time to catch the last edi- 
tion ; the inevitable efforts of those interested 
to conceal the real truth, and to present only 
the favorable side, and that ineradicable in- 
accuracy and superficiality of human nature 
which is the despair of the investigator in 
every line. 

Strictly speaking, the true indictment 
against the press is not in the telling of news 
as best it can, but the too often biased ef- 
fort of the editorial page to draw unwar- 
ranted conclusions, or to gloss over those 
obvious truths that really need emphasis. In 
painting, music, sculpture and literature the 
higher part is to so present the subject that 
it shall tell its own story so that he who runs 
may read and interpret without need of fur- 
ther preachment. 

There will always be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the things which should be told and 
those which should be suppressed. Few out- 
side the newspaper world know how 
much is suppressed, although in news- 


paper parlance it is a wonderful “story,” 
and solely because it is felt that the 
telling would be against public policy. 
There are things unspeakable, and things 
that it is a crime not to tell. Hypocrisy and 
graft thrive largely because they are not ex- 
posed. Oftener everything depends upon the 
manner of telling than upon the telling itself. 
The Bible and Shakespeare are extraordi- 
narily plain spoken, but no one questions 
their intent, and so they do not offend. It is 
the suggestiveness and the sensational dress 
that usually makes the story of doubtful re- 
pute or altogether bad. Nowadays the trend 
of thought is to freer speech provided it be 
of honest intent. 

The whole newspaper code of ethics as a 
calling centers around printing the news as 
it happens, for unconsciously and yet know- 
ingly the newspaper fraternity realizes that 
in this largely lies their responsibility to the 
public. As a class they are prompt to deny 
any other compelling obligation save to print 
the news as they find it, and to place the 
merit of such action upon a purely business 
basis. Yet like many another profession 
their actions proclaim them better than their 
tenets. They have as a rule a good-natured 
cynicism, created by the seamy, hypocritical 
side of life of which they see so much. So 
consequently they are not much given to pro- 
claim their motives and thus they largely es- 
cape that whited sepulcher effect which is 
the adjunct of some other professions whom 
a disillusioned and iconoclastic world is 
more and more sizing up at their true worth. 

As a business, the press suffers by com- 
parison with other business pursuits in that 
its motives and its actions are constantly in 
the limelight and quite impossible to conceal. 
For with many a business its best conscience 
is not to leave undone but to keep unknown. 
Some unworthy commercial bodies get by 
with much eclat and for a long time as pub- 
lic spirited, unselfish organizations. But 
each individual newspaper is generally sized 
up for what it is, and not for what it pre- 
tends to be. 

Moreover, the press must of necessity take 
a definite stand on every public question of 
moment, and consequently few members of 
it can afford to choose the wrong side or pub- 
licly give allegiance to policies that are un- 
patriotic or against the public weal. A busi- 
ness that is not a success financially as a 
business is pretty sure to be a failure in all 
other respects. So a newspaper which has 
few subscribers and scanty advertising col- 
umns will never get very far as an uplifting 
and reforming force, for it inevitably lacks 
influence and an adequate audience. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that there is the 
natural and constantly recurring temptation 
to follow the example of the Assyrian war- 
rior in the Old Testament and to ask tacit 
permission of the higher powers to go 
through the form of bowing down before the 
false gods of expediency and opportunism 
in the temple of Rimmon. 
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Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Men 
In Session 


Henry Bodevin New Head of Organization— Business Prospects and 
Problems of Distributers Discussed at Pittsburgh Meeting 


Association concluded a successful convention 
at Pittsburgh, May 26, after a meeting cov- 
At the final session officers were 


Q HE American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 


ering three days. 
elected as follows: 

Henry Bodevin, N. Langler & Sons, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., president. 

E. F. Yarnelle, Mossman, Yarnelle & Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., first vice-president. 

F. H. Butts, Butts & Ordway Company, Boston, 
Mass., second vice-president. 

W. E. Bittenbender, Bittenbender Company, 
Scranton, Pa., and W. H. Grant, Bonniwell-Calvin 





Henry Bodevin, N. Langler & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
elected president of the American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association at Pittsburgh Meeting 


Iron Company, Kansas City, Mo., members of the 
executive committee. 

Following the preliminary address the conven- 
tion was addressed by Congressman Daniel B. 
Stephens, of Nebraska, whose topic was the Stevens 
bill, after which the following nominating commit- 
tee was appointed: 

Charles A. Faeth, Faeth Iron Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman; C. R. Williams, Williams 
Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. C. 
Harvey, Arthur C. Harvey Company, Boston, Mass.; 
George C. Jensen, Spotswood-Helfet Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., and J. W. McGinness, Pittsburgh. 

The Wednesday afternoon session, which was 
executive, was devoted to the consideration of re- 
ports by the secretary-treasurer, A. H. Chamber- 
lain; the executive committee, Henry Bodevin, 
chairman; the horseshoe committee, Herbert Field, 
chairman; the bolt and nut committee, E. J. Mc- 
Carthy, chairman, and the wheel and wood stock 
committee, Calvin Sohl, chairman. 


Discussion on the Business Outlook 
The association convened in executive session- 
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Thursday morning, and the reports of the pad com- 
mittee, W. R. Wilson, chairman; nail committee, 
John S. Proctor, chairman; calk committee, H. E. 
Treadway, chairman, and the insurance committee, 
C. M. Roehm, chairman, were presented. 

C. M. Roehm, Roehm & Davison, Detroit, Mich., 
spoke briefly, giving his views of the outlook for 
business in iron, steel and heavy hardware. Mr. 
Roehm referred to the enormous demand for iron 
and steel products, the high prices ruling, the diffi- 
culty in getting deliveries from the mills. He said 
that in his opinion many of the mills have taken 
more business than they should, while, on the other 
hand, a good many jobbers have placed orders for 
more goods than they really wanted because of fear 
they could not get deliveries and might run short 
of stock. 

F. H. Butts, of the Butts & Ordway Company, 
Boston, said, in part: 

I see nothing discouraging in the outlook for the 
immediate future, as I believe that should the market 
fall off, prices will be reduced gradually, for the reason 
that merchants and mills are working in harmony. 
The Carnegie warehouses scattered throughout the 
country have, in my opinion, been beneficial to the 
trade, as they have had a steadying influence on the 
market where they have had the co-operation of local 
distributers. 

What will happen when the war is over? I, for one, 
cannot tell. It seems to me, however, that should this 
country not establish a high protective tariff, it will 
be flooded, just as we were in 1914, with low-priced 
products of foreign mills. This country is probably 
the only one strong enough financially to absorb for- 
eign surplus. We are now manufacturing all classes 
of goods at the highest cost for labor and material ever 
known. If we are to have labor in this country the 
highest paid of any in the world, we certainly must 
have a high protective tariff. With a high protective 
tariff, and continually increasing uses for steel, we may 
feel sure of a continuance of a fairly high scale of 
prices. 
Steel Mills Doing Their Best 

In the discussion which followed the papers of 
Messrs. Butts and Coe, Edward F. Yarnelle, Moss- 
man, Yarnelle & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., said the 
present high prices of iron, steel and heavy hard- 
ware were controlled entirely by the old law of 
supply and demand. In the matter of deliveries he 
said he believed that the majority of the mills are 
doing the best they can under trying conditions, 
and that only in a few cases were they favoring 
customers with prompt deliveries in order to obtain 
premiums in prices, to the detriment of regular 
customers who placed contracts some time ago, yet 
are not.getting satisfactory shipments. 


Railroads Enabled to Buy 


Mr. Yarnelle was followed by Charles C. Cluff, 
manager of sales of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
New York. Mr. Cluff said that even should the 
war terminate on short notice, he believed there 
would be a heavy demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts, but probably at lower prices than are ruling 
now. He said that in normal times the railroads 
use close to 50 per cent or more of the iron and 
steel made in this country, and with the wonderful 
revival of business, railroad earnings had been 
heavy, and the railroads were again in position to 
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make large purchases of locomotives, cars and track 
materials, and he believed they would do so. 

The association again went into executive session 
Thursday afternoon to receive the following re- 
ports: Iron and steel committee, by James A. Coe, 
James A. Coe & Co., Newark, N. J.; automobile 
accessories, by R. R. Englehart, Sieg Iron Company, 
Davenport, lowa; on public policy, by A. K. Ed- 
wards, Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; on the cost of doing business, 
by W. A. Kemmerer, Bittenbender Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; spring and axle committee, by W. L. Nie- 
kamp, Beck & Corbitt Iron Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; bulletin committee, by E. P. Sanderson, chair- 
man, E. P. Sanderson Company, Boston, Mass., and 
transportation committee, by W. J. Dean, Nicols, 
Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minn. 

The report submitted by W. A. Kemmerer, for 
the committee on cost of doing business, was in part 
as follcws: 


_ Co-Operation of Sales and Credit Men 


“The most costly thing in the world is experi- 
ence. Nothing that we possess has cost us quite as 
much, and even after we have secured it, much of 
it is of no value except as a warning or a punish- 
ment. Especially in business, the cost of experi- 
ence is a big item, and one of the main reasons 
why 95 per cent of business men fail. To cut the 
cost of experience is a most important subject. It 
can be done by studying the mistakes of others 
and getting away from the habit of learning only 
by experience, and by studying the value of 
training. 

“There has been a mass—I might say a mess— 
of material written on the subject of profits. It is 
surely a knotty problem, and some of the attempted 
solutions only seem to tie the knots tighter. Every 
detail of a business should be treated exhaustively 
in this cost of doing business problem, and one of 
the essentials is that one big all-absorbing problem 
—stoppage of leaks. 

“We are continually confronted with new sys- 
tems, some very elaborate, but all designed toward 
reducing labor and saving of expense in the han- 
dling of various details. Many of these so-called 
systems are worthless, an expense without results. 
It is well to remember that the definition of sys- 
tem differs with various temperaments. To some 
it means how near to machine-like precision it is 
possible to reduce the labor of a human being. To 
others it means the arrangement of various details 
and duties to reduce energy and expense. The 
necessity of dissectinge new systems before their 
adoption is obvious. 

“The relationship of the sales department to the 
credit department has its important place in our 
cost system. Warfare between sales and credits is 
a condition to be found in many concerns. What 
we want is credit and sales departments co-ordi- 
nated. 

“If the credit man does not give utterance to the 
statement that if it were not for his experience or 
system, judgment of human nature, and firmness 
in turning down orders, the sales department would 
soon bankrupt the company, he at least reflects this 
thought in his actions; and then we may hear the 
sales manager utter a conceited statement embody- 
ing the idea that if it were not for his selling 
methods, etc., a credit man would not be needed, 
for there would be no orders, and, in fact, he is 
obliged to obtain business in spite of and not at all 
on account of the credit department. It is here 
where some sales managers lose that co-ordinate 
thought without which co-operation cannot be main- 
tained to its full efficiency. 


Hardware Age 


Executives Must Lead the Way 


“Salesmanship must emanate from the man at 
the top, and must be found in the talks and corre- 
spondence of not only the sales department, but also 
the credit and other departments. The manage- 
ment and the office executives are responsible for 
creating the atmosphere where real salesmanship 
thrives, for the men on the road reflect methods 
allowed by the house. 


“Placing upon the credit department a fixed re- 
sponsibility toward the sales department takes into 
consideration that all departments are working to- 
gether for the good of the whole. Equally, the same 
responsibility rests with the sales manager toward 
the issuing of credits and proper collection of ac- 
counts. 

“The question of leaks which exists in every con- 
cern to a greater or less degree, depending on the 
efficiency of the management, is a big problem. Is 
it not a fact that a big problem isn’t really a big 
problem but just a collection of little problems, and 
in order to solve the big problem the shortest and 
best way is to analyze it into a lot of little prob- 
lems and go after each one separately? So when 


-we go after the leaks in our business let us pick 


them to pieces and try to find the answer to each 
little problem. 

“To keep a complicated system of costs and ac- 
counts, to put the results in the shape of a sys- 
tematized report each day or week or month, and 
then to have those responsible glance at the sheet 
and merely remark ‘Gross profit was a little off last 
month. Overhead is running a little higher. Well, 
it might be worse,’ and file it away for future 
reference—well, that sort of a system serves about 
the same purpose as the morocco bound volumes 
with uncut leaves you sometimes find on the book 
shelves of newly-made millionaires. 


“The man who constantly uses his result sheet to 
smoke ofit as many of the little problems affecting 
adversely his volume of profits is never likely to run 
against a problem too big to be tackled and solved. 
Figures often lie to the one who doesn’t get beneath 
their surface—but they talk to the one who burrows 
down among them and gets acquainted. Study your 
result sheets; it saves worry and profit.” 


The concluding session on Friday morning was 
an open session, devoted first to the election of 
officers and to a selection of a place for the 1917 
convention. New Orleans, La., was chosen, and it 
was suggested that to insure favorable weather the 
meeting next year be held in April instead of May, 
and this probably will be done. Votes of thanks 
were tendered to the Pittsburgh entertainment com- 
mittee, to J. A. Gregg for his services as president 
in the past year, and to the management of the 
William Penn Hotel. 

The entertainment program was as replete as 
that prepared for the triple convention of machinery 
and supply men held in Pittsburgh three weeks ago. 
The Pittsburgh entertainment committee was the 
same as won such praise from the delegates to the: 
triple convention. Col. H. P. Bope, vice-president 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, was chairman of 
the committee. Among the features were a recep- 
tion and ball, a banquet, a boat trip to the Duquesne 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Company and the Mc- 
Keesport plant of the National Tube Company. 
Colonel Bope was toastmaster at the banquet. He 
was introduced by J. A. Gregg, the retiring presi- 
dent. The speakers were E. F. Yarnelle, Dr. John 
A. Brashear, J. A. Brashear & Co., Ltd.; A. W. 
Douglas and J. T. Holsworth, dean of the School of 
Economics, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Where to Sell Your Waste Paper 


_— present shortage of paper material and the 

report sent out by the Department of Commerce 
asking that everyone make a special effort to save 
their waste paper has brought us, says the Dry 
Goods Reporter, such an unusual number of in- 
quiries from our readers asking where they can 
dispose of waste paper that we have made a special 
effort to get this information. 

Following is an extract from matter received 
from a paper mill regarding this matter: 

“Most of the paper mills making boards use the 
lower grade of waste paper while the book mills 
and the writing paper mills use the higher grade. 
In order that this paper may be properly graded 
and prepared for the mill, the paper must generally 
go through the hands of paper stock dealers who 
are in a position to sort this paper and grade it so 
it will be satisfactory for the mills to use, and as 
a rule they make their profit and expense out of 
the grading of this stock. 

“While the mills making lower grades of boards 
would not stop to grade this stock, they insist that 
it be free from rags, sticks, strings and other rub- 
bish. 

“There is a great deal said about grades, kinds 
and qualities of baled paper. The facts really are 
that almost any merchant or business firm has but 
three grades. 

“First, mixed paper. This includes anything 
made of paper, pasteboard boxes, strawboards, etc. 
The only requirement is that they are kept abso- 
lutely free from dirt, strings and foreign matter. 

“Second, newspapers. This simply means the old 
newspapers of every kind, folded and kept in good 
condition and baled. 

“Third, magazines or white book. This includes 
high grade book paper, either in magazines, cir- 
culars or book form. In case you are baling this 
grade, do not fail to tear off pasteboard backs or 
other portions of cheap paper. The cardboard 
backs will, of course, go into your mixed paper. 

“Do not throw excelsior, strings or rubbish into 
your paper or into the bales. It will ruin the sale 
of the paper.” 

On account of the fluctuation in the price of 
paper, we think it best that you write for prices 
from the mills or paper stock dealers at the time 
that you have your paper very nearly ready for 
shipment. 

Following is a list of paper stock dealers and 
paper mills in the Middle Western States: 


Paper Stock Dealers in Missouri 


Kansas City Waste Paper Company, 90 State Line, 
Kansas City; Am. Paper Stock Company, St. Joseph; 
General Paper Stock Company, St. Joseph; Klehan & 
Charak, 1211 North Ninth Street, St. Louis; Federal 
Paper Stock Company, 814 Main Street, St. Louis; Mis- 
souri Paper Stock Company, 2207 Scott Avenue, St. 
Louis; Abraham Epstein, Kansas City; Hey Rag & 
Metal Company, 1000 West Eighth Street, Kansas City; 
Salvation Army, Kansas City; Sanitary Wipers Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Charles Weill, 1540 Wyoming 
Street, Kansas City; H. Epstein, 744 South Fourth 
Street, St. Joseph; Independent Rag & Metal Company, 
St. Joseph; A. Stone, 806 South Sixth Street, St. Jo- 
seph; F. Bierman & Son, 1012 North Twelfth Street, 
St. Louis; L. J. Cohen, 23 Branch Street, St. Louis; 
Mathes Iron & Metal Company, St. Louis. 


In Colorado 


Continental Junk House, 1432 South First Street, 
Denver; R. F. Mulroy, 600 Lawrence Street, Denver; 
Rocky Mountain Waste and Pressed Paper Company, 
3100 West Colfax Avenue, Denver. 
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In Nebraska 
J. C. Ingling, Atkinson; Henry Kavich, 220 Main 
Street, Fremont; Louis Stine, 144 South Ninth Street, 
Lincoln; Keran Bros., Nebraska City; L. Harding Bros., 
1501 Cuming Street, Omaha; Omaha Metal and Rubber 
Company, Omaha; Omaha Paper Stock Company, 
Eighteenth and Marcy Streets, Omaha. 


Paper Mills in Ohio 


Ohio Boxboard Company, Cleveland; United Box- 
board Company, Urbana; National Boxboard Company, 
Middletown; Auglaize Box Board Company, St. Marys; 
Fairfield Paper Company, Baltimore; Peerless Paper 
Company, Dayton; Richardson Paper Company, Lock- 
land; Franklin Board & Paper Company, Franklin; 
Fox Paper Company, Lockland; S. Silberman & Co., 
Cleveland; The Colin Gardner Paper Company, Middle- 
town. 

Paper Stock Dealers in Kansas 

Rabinowitz & Levy, 228 Commercial Street, Em- 
poria; Cash Salvage Company, 932 Massachusetts 
Street, Lawrence; Leavenworth Scrap Iron & Metal 
Company, 206 Cherokee Street, Leavenworth; H. H. 
McCorkle, Mankako; R. L. Malone, Newton; Dyal Bros., 
Topeka; Pioneer Waste Paper Company, Topeka; Louis 
Ebert, 905 East Douglas Avenue, Wichita; Frank Hall- 
riche, 1224 East Douglas Avenue, Wichita; Joseph 
Kemensky, 115 Wabash Avenue, Wichita. 


Paper Mills Located in Kansas 


Hutchinson Box Board & Paper Company, Hutchin- 
son; Independent Paper Company, Independence; Law- 
rence Paper Mfg. Company, Lawrence. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Arkansas 


L. Feenberg & Co., 800 Wheeler Avenue, Fort Smith; 
A. Tennenbaum, 307 Scott Street, Little Rock; M. J. 
Siesel & Co., 211 Martin Street, Little Rock. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Minnesota 


Goss Bros., Albert Lea; Duluth Paper Stock & Metal 
Company, Duluth; American Paper Stock Company, St. 
Paul; Max Goldberg, 106 Robertson, St. Paul; David 
Bergstein, Stillwater; Gottlieb Grundis, Zumbrota; 
American Paper Stock Company, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Minneapolis Waste Paper Company, Minneapolis; Min- 
nesota Paper Stock Company, Minneapolis; West Side 
Paper Stock Company, St. Paul. 


Paper Mills Located in Minnesota 


Nelson Mfg. Company, Minneapolis; Walford Box 
Board Company, St. Paul; Watab Paper & Pulp 
Company, Sartell; Muckle Bros. Mfg. Company, Clear 
Water; Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet; Itasca 
Paper Company, Grand Rapids; Hennepin Paper Com- 
pany, Little Falls; Minnesota & Ontario Power Com- 
pany, International Falls. 


Paper Mills in Indiana 


Albany Paper Products Company, Albany; Alexan- 
dria Paper Company, Alexandria; Thompson & Norris 
Company, Brookville; Kieffer Paper Company, Ewing; 
U. S. Board & Paper Company, Carthage; Delphi Straw 
Board Company, Delphi; Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Company, Eaton; F. Funke’s Sons, Evansville; Hartford 
City Paper Company, Hartford; Beveridge Paper Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; Kerr Board & Paper Company, 
Kokomo; Lafayette Box Board & Paper Company, La- 
fayette; Vieths Paper Mills, Marion; Mt. Vernon Straw 
Board Company, Mt. Vernon; American Straw Board 
Company, Noblesville; United Paperboard Company, 
Rockport; La Salle Paper Company, South Bend; In- 
diana Board & Filler Company, Vincennes; Vincennes 
Board & Paper Company, Vincennes; Elkhart Paver 
Company, Elkhart; The Marion Paper Company, Ma- 
rion; Elkhart Bristol Board & Paper Company, Elk- 
hart; Inland Paper Company, Garrett; Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Muncie; Terre Haute Paper Company, 
Terre Haute. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Indiana 


Fort Wayne Waste Paper Company, 611 Lafayette 
Street, Fort Wayne; J. W. Dresher, 136 North Emerald 
Street, South Bend; Indianapolis Paper Stock Com- 
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pany, 411 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis; National 
Paper Stock Company, 805 West Washington Street, 
Indianapolis. 
Paper Mills in Iowa 

Clinton Paper Company, Clinton; Ford Manufactur- 
ing Company, Clinton; The Brown Paper Company, 
Fort Madison; National Paper Mills & Filler Company, 
Tama. : 

Paper Stock Dealers in Iowa 


L. E. Goode, Bloomfield; Max Cohen, Valley Street, 
Burlington; Gross Bros., 315 North Main Street, Bur- 
lington; Marcus Meyer, 720 Marcus Street, Burling- 
ton; Western Paper Mfg. Company, Clinton; H. Frankel, 
215 North Fourth Street, Cedar Rapids; Goldberg & 
Co., 215 North Second Street, Cedar Rapids; Ohsman & 
Effon, Eighth Avenue and Second Street, Cedar Rap- 
ids; Sol. Roenbaum, Centerville; J. M. Grossman, 
Charles City; James Graham, Clinton City; Jacob Stein, 
726 West Broadway, Council Bluffs; Joseph Block, 
Cresco; Raphael & Sons, 626 Harrison Street, Daven- 
port; Lavine & Greenwald, 229 Second Street, Des 
Moines; Harris & Co., 144 Locust Street, Dubuque; M. 
Kassler, Fifth and White Streets, Dubuque; H. Magdal, 
Nineteenth and Pine Streets, Dubuque. 

Robinson Bros., 405 First Avenue, S., Fort Dodge; 
David Kaylan, Independence; Harry Schulz, Keokuk; 
Louis Sterne, 30 Main Street, Keokuk; C. W. Reed, La- 
moni; John Hammond, Lineville; J. Greenblatt, 519 
East Second Street, Muscatine; W. Newburger, Oska- 
loosa; J. Shrago, Oskaloosa; Alex. E. Sigel, Ottumwa; 
A. W. Ginsburg & Kaplan, 222 Peary Street, Sioux City; 
Strange Bros., Sioux City; B. Brin, Webster City. 


Paper Mills Located in California 


California Paper & Board Mills, Antioch; Floriston 
Pulp & Paper Company, Floriston; Los Angeles Paper 
Mfg. Company, Los Angeles; Paraffine Paint Co., Paraf- 
fine; South Coast Paper Mill, Soquel. 


Paper Stock Dealers in California 


C. Harley & Co., 844 Harrison Street, San Francisco; 
Neil Finkelstein, Los Angeles; Philip Senegrass & Co., 
617 South Utah Street, Los Angeles; S. Senegran, 617 
Utah Street, Los Angeles; Chicago Junk Company, 1411 
Folsom Street, San Francisco; Samuel Cooper, 850 Fol- 
som Street, San Francisco; Louis Gutter, 1270 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco; Pertigera & Co., 514 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco; R. Rosenberg & Sons, 527 Eighth Street, 
San Francisco; Abraham Sugarman, 1642 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Washington 
Alaska Junk Company, 1120 First Avenue, South 
Seattle; Seattle Junk Company, 826 First Avenue, South 
Seattle; Salvation Army Store, Spokane; Wallis & Son, 
1524 South C Street, Tacoma. 


Paper Mills in Washington 


Everett Pulp & Paper Company, Everett; Crown- 
Columbus Pulp Paper Company, Camas; Inland Empire 
Paper Company, Spokane; R. W. Pridham Company, 
Seattle. 

In Texas 

Sam Baum Junk Co., Austin; F. J. Henry & Son, 335 
Griffin Street, Dallas; Southwestern Iron and Metal 
Company, 621 North College Street, Dallas; Jules 
Block & Co., 1090 Strand Street, Galveston; Galveston 
Waste Mills, Galveston; Block Junk Company, Houston; 
Houston Paper Stock Company, 327 First National 
Bank Building, Houston; Lipshitz Smelting and Refin- 
ing Works, Waco. 

Paper Mills in Texas 

Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company, Orange; John G. 
Fleming & Sons, Dallas; Sugarland Pulp and Paper 
Company, Sugarland. 


Paper Mills in Michigan 


Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena; Michigan Carton 
Company, Battle Creek; Capac Paper Company, Capac; 
Cheboygan Paper Co., Cheboygan; Childsdale Paper 
Mill, Childsdale; Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Detroit;'Flint Electric Company, Flint; American 
Boxboard Company, Grand Rapids; Michigan Bag & 
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Paper Company, Jackson; Marinette & Menominee. 
Menominee; The Bohme & Rauch Company, Monroe; 
Munising Paper Company, Munising; Central Paper 
Company, Muskegon; French Paper Company, Niles; 
Mitchell & Sons Company, Palmyra; Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo; Hawthorne Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo; King Paper Company, Kalamazoo; Mon- 
arch Paper Company, Kalamazoo; Standard Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo; Western Board & Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo; River Raisin Paper Company, Monroe; 
Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo; Babcock, Tissue 
Paper Company, Otsego; Eddy Paper Company, Three 
Rivers; Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti; Con- 
stantine Board & Paper Company, Constantine. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Michigan 


American Paper Stock Company, Detroit; Detroit 
Waste Paper Company, 76 Macomb Street, Detroit; 
Monroe Paper Stock Company, 38 Randolph Street, 
Detroit; D. Graff & Sons, Walbridge and North Streets, 
Kalamazoo; Oscar Guminsky & Bros., Kalamazoo; H. 
A. Fisher, 108 West South Street, Kalamazoo. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Tennessee 


Consolidated Iron & Metal Company, Chattanooga; 
Samuel Rosenfel, Clarksville; B. J. Thorp, 701 Jakson 
Street, Knoxville; Nashville Paper Stock Company, 
Nashville; John B. Cuneo, 381 Vance Street, Memphis; 
S. Habay, 164 South Front Street, Memphis. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Illinois 


J. Gorden, Chicago Heights; Jacob Fick, Clinton; D. 
Cohen, Danville; Max Atlas, Decatur; S. Rubenstein, 
Dixon; W. Freeman, Joliet; Harrigan Bro3., Jackson- 
ville; Wm. Rubenstein, Mendota; H. Heller & Son, 
Peoria; Rupp & Bros. Company, Quincy; C. A. Hizer, 
Rochelle; J. H. Krause, Rockford; B. Mansfield & Com- 
pany, Sandwich; Tierney Bros., Streator; Rubinstein 
Bros., 500 Belle Street, Alton; Braum Paper Stock 
Company, 1828 North Leavitt Street, Chicago; Chicago 
Paper Stock Company, 109 North Sangamon Street, 
Chicago; Englewood Paper Stock Company, 6109 South 
May Street, Chicago; Grossman Rag & Metal Company, 
516 Liberty Street, Chicago; Northwestern Paper Stock 
Company, 188 Federal Street, Chicago; Paper Mill 
Supply Company, 50 Federal Street, Chicago; Western 
Paper Stock Company, 1452 Indiana Avenue, Chicago; 
A. Goldstein, Springfield; Pioneer Paper Stock Com- 
pany, Ohio and Kirgsburg Streets, Chicago. 


Paper Mills in Illinois 


American Straw Board Company, Wilmington; Car- 
lyle Paper Company, Carlyle; Chicago Coated Board 
Company, Chicago; General Roofing Mfg. Company, 
Marseilles; Howe & Davidson Company, Marseilles; 
Marseilles Wrapping Paper Company, Marseilles; 
Rockton Paper Company, Rockton; Rockford Paper Box 
Board Company, Rockford; Central Boxboard Company, 
Chicago; American Straw Board Company, Quincy; 
Ford Manufacturing Company, Vandalia; Crescent 
Paper Company, Marseilles; Western Paper Stock Com- 
pany, Chicago; Monroe Binder Board Company, 
Aurora; Atlas Leather Mfg. Company, Caseyville; Al- 
ton Box Board & Paper Company, Federal; Morris 
Fibre Board Company, Morris; United Paperboard 
Company, Mount Carmel; Illinois Straw Board Com- 
pany, Pekin; Barrett Mfg. Company, Peoria; Illinois 
Paper Company, Peoria; United Paper Board Com- 
pany, Peoria; Weis Paper Mill Company, Quincy; 
St. Elmo Paper Company, St. Elmo; E. Z. Opener Bag 
Company, Taylorville; United Paperboard Company, 
Waldron. 


Paper Stock Dealers in Ohio 


E. Bowen, 120 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati; Cin- 
cinnati Rag & Paper Stock Company, 463 East Front 
Street, Cincinnati; Queen City Rag & Paper Company, 
Cincinnati; Cleveland Waste Paper Co., 1850 Columbus 
Road, Cleveland; Silberman & Co., 1709 Merwin Avenue, 
Cleveland; Columbus Waste Paper Company, 341 East 
Fulton Street, Columbus; Indianapolis Paper Stock 
Company, 451 North Park Street, Columbus; M. Os- 
trow, 626 Stone Street, Dayton; Ebner & Co., 112 
North Foster Street, Springfield. 





Publicity for the Retailer 


Unique Sporting Goods Ad with Drive on Baseball Goods—Interesting 
Single Column Ads—Other Announcements Worthy of Your Attention 


Putting the Hand-shake in the Sporting Goods 
Department 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 842 in.). The sporting goods de- 
partment of the hardware store is different from 
all other departments, not only in the goods for 
sale, but in the appeal that they make to the pur- 
chaser. Sporting goods are not utilities and al- 
most every other article of hardware is little 
short of a necessity. The man or woman buys 
sporting goods in a frame of mind different from 
the one which accompanies the purchase of some- 
thing that is actually needed. As a result, your 
sporting goods prospect is attracted to the store 
that seems to reflect his own sport enthusiasm. In 
other words, sporting goods ads must have the tang 
of the open, of fellowship; they must have the 
hand-shake quality to be most effective. And here, 
in this ad of the Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pa., 
sent us by the advertising manager, H. W. Goeller, 
is one way to inject red blood in the sporting goods 
ad. Read the talk, “Every Man Has His Hobby,” 
and you'll get a very fair idea of the warm recep- 
tion awaiting you at the Palace. And you can see 
visions of Mr. Toomey telling you how to buy to 
best advantage, his advice being dictated by experi- 
ence. Moreover, you get the feeling that here is a 
store in which you can browse around without be- 
ing importuned to buy. There is a hard cash value 
in creating these impressions. John Wanamaker 
uses a special column daily in the newspapers to do 
it and he is a keen merchandising man. The head- 
ing “Play Ball” and the accompanying paragraph 
introduces a listing of baseball goods with prices. 
Mr. Goeller directs our attention to the border of 
balls and the placing of the cuts, touches which 
give the ad individuality, and Mr. Goeller is work- 
ing along the right lines, for the best copy needs 
an eye-attracting layout, or its force is greatly dis- 
sipated. The baseball bat serves as a column rule 
and ties up with the line addressed to the youth of 
the land. Note that the main head of this ad is 
“Sporting Goods Department” rather than the par- 
ticular goods featured. There is food for thought 
in this. “Sporting Goods Department” makes a 
wide appeal and also suggests complete lines and 
stocks. 

Saying Much in Single Column 

Nos. 2 and 3 (1 col. x 11 in. each). These two 
ads come to us from the Miller Lime & Cement 
Company, Alton, Ill. Our suggestions for improve- 
ment are requested. As a whole, the ads are well 
arranged and written in an informative manner. 








| AAILLER LIME & CEMENT 
Me tat Suir 





30 INCH PRY BARS 29c. 





Made of genuime octagon steel 30 inch- 
es long. One end has nail claw and 
other end chisel point. This is an ex- 
ceptional value considering high price 
of all steel goods, easily 

worth 50c. Special.......... 29c 





Special 
Bargains 
In 
Fine 
Pliers 


Genuine steel, full nick- 
el-plated, milled teeth, 
slip-joint 6 inches long, 
regular ce 

56c a. 25c 
Parcel Post Weight 1 
pound. 








ROOFING SALE 
Prepared Roofing is the 
easiest of all roofing 
materialaé to apply, 
wears longer, is fire- 
proof and weather-proof 
and is cheapest im ‘first 

cost. Every roll of our 








nd $2.00 per roll deliv- 
wet. 





“38” INSIDE 


want the best og 
ish. Where true 
quality and last- 
ing durability dre 
of more import- 
ance tHan mere 








UNIVERSAL AND ATLAS CEMENT 


Win highest awards 
for quality whefever 
exhibited. They are 
used on all the ms 
est jobs and are un- { 
equalled for true per- 
manence., They cost 
no = than less <P 
known brands and will save you 
after regrets. Be cértain rey ssateriel 
—_ de your job = from the old- 
most com Builders 
terial Store. Both / my _ 


Miller Lime & Cement Co 


519-521 BELLE STREET 














ILLER LIME & CEMEN 
Quality Specials 


26 INCH HOG FENCE 12\4c Per ROD 








Also 32 im,,89 tn,,.amd 47 inch fenee At 
proportionately "tow prices. The best 
cheap —— én the vvarket. d in. 
$0 rod ro me ot Samples an lay 
at our storé 


SPECIAL VALUES IN FINE STAN» 
LEY LEVELS 


Genuine Statey levels of extra nie 
— --— Mlustration. This ts 

epecial value consideying rapid ad. 
vencing prices. Buy quick. 4 
BD Tey Hees Keene c odbc oubeseoks 
24-inch Levele .......cccccs cceee 75s 1 


Norleigh-Ciamond 
CREAM MZTAL POL- 
is 


Is especially récem- 
mended for Automo- 
biles, Brags and cop 
per signs, Soda Foun- 
tains and Bar Eoom 
fixtures, and‘in fact 
for ali oy that 
need polishin 
Gallon cans © $1.00 
...-80¢ 








Quart Cans ‘ 
Pint Cams ........ 25c 
BE tucasesd 10¢ 


‘Sean ared 
Paint, ‘all cel- 


ors. Varuih 


Stains,2l) col- | 
. _ ors. Black 
DIME! and  Gresn 

he Pai 
> a a Parniture 

e-~«~ 37 -~ , 
>< pas CREE in big Half 
ne Sut Pint caus for 
* SARLD (pe 10¢ per ean. 

i Geld and OU. 
ver paints 
slightly smailer cafié..........-.. 

; a 





SEWER PiPe 





Several large cars.of ex- 
tra fine quality Ballas 
ed, Vitrifea Sewer Pipe 
just received. Qur stock 
is complete and prices 
are low, quality consider- 


ed. We certainly 
lfver the Goods” when it 


}comes to anything in the Builasag . 
terial line. Both Photes. Ft 


MillerLime & Cement Co 














519-521 BELLE ETREET 


Left to right: No. 2—Two cuts in this ad show up to 
poor advantage. No. 3—Easy to read and convincing 
when read 
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THE STORE OF QUALITY 


Sporting Goods Department §: 


+ 
Palace Hardware House 
Mutual Phowe, 14-14-23. 913-915 State St. Bell Phone, 165-166. 
WE SHARPEN SAFETY RAZOR BLADES AND ALL CUTLERY. ce 


‘Every Man Has His Hobby— 


American continent is noted for. Therefore we are ready and willing to earnestly cowperase with any 

movement to better any ohne of these particular lines of sports. Sod caus te tadvouans eeuuities dts te 
the city; we want you to feel at home in coming into this e are here to heip your club and 
each inditidual; we want you to feel perfectly free in coming into our store and having the privilege of 
pas sbeeni tor tas made auaaee Geeta tee They are here to help you. MR. TOOMEY, who 
has charge of the sporting goods riment, ts an ¢fficient sporting goods man and will earnestly co- 
ee Come in and get acquainted. We will appreciate 


i so wi you 
PLAY BALL !! 


The season is here. We have the most 
complete line ever shown—everything need- 
ed on the diamond will be found in this 
department. We are especially well pre- 
pared this spring, carrying the things that 
will be of especial interest to alb clubs and 
club inidividuals. 











It may be rifle shooting: it may be base ball: it may be 
fishing or any one of the sumerous kinds of sports the 








* 























UR PRICES OUR PRICES 
RF a re ie to $10.00 RM cdescocvcenceccsceceey Ga, Te 
SedaeGwes aesedd $1.00 to $5.00 Umpire Indlestors <<. <..cc.ccce es i 
cevesoonm <ceewes reba > TPT TriTYETTrTrire terre. 
MTTTIVITTL TLL TT 18c to $1.50 Extra pets OD OCR SS COOH EOS CECE DEOEDs ces 
ocdecceuascoese 25e to $5.00 ove - 96060 0G 8000+ 00000800 Oe UD 
Dedepecenseseed $1.00 to 67.0 Splendid Jerseys ......6ececeeee- to 00 
oo revecevedoncesges .Se to $1.25 ssw eweresseereceee. G1.080 to $4.00 
‘ned epee eden $3.50 to $5.00 Uniform Rolls ...........+.++.-91.50 and $3.00 
: eg ie 
\s to 14. Year old Boys’ Uniforms, Uniforms Made to Order. 
We have these in three different colors, splen-.} Your particular attention called to our 
| did quality, that wilt, give good service. Suit uniforms. _.ese we can : aes sae oe 
mt gg eet he Belt and Pants. $1.1 of combination of colors. Managers of clu 
any color ur pri invited to inspect these. 
OEP GE 6 ctcc sent wos vrrrere 1.19 | Prices range from ..... $2. 75%$8. 25 
= 














S! Have you seen the new De-Luxe Bat? If you haven't, come in and put your hand around it. 
You will have a friend éver after. Selis for $1.50. Ask for the Reach. Base Ball Catalogue. 





We Also Sell] GUNS AND AMMUNITION and Other Sporting Supplies. 














No. 1—Getting close to the sporting goods buyer 


We should say that they proved effective. We 
would suggest watching the cuts more closely, how- 
ever, as some of them do not show up well and this 
has a tendency to mar the appearance of the an- 
nouncements, particularly No. 2. We would also 
make a change in the heading. All of the articles 
featured in both ads are not specials. For this 
reason we would use a general head like “Quality 
Goods at Reasonable Prices,” and a sub-head like 


editor is Thorvald V. Weinhold. 
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this, “Special Offerings,” to cover the specially 
priced goods. By making this division, it is not 
necessary to make the entire ad a sale ad, yet there 
is sufficient sale interest to keep people alive to 
your announcements. And regularly priced goods 
are constantly coming in for their share of atten- 
tion. With these changes, we think the sales appeal 
of the ads will be reinforced. In a letter to us, the 
Miller company says: “HARDWARE AGE remains 
one of our best friends in supplying us with ideas 
to help us sell more hardware.” 


To Secure Catalog Distribution 


No. 4 (6 cols. x 914 in.). The Brevard Hardware 
Company, Brevard, N. C., sent us this ad, which 
is designed to induce the farmer to write for indi- 
vidual catalogs of farm implements and supplies. 
The ad is very good as far as it goes, but it makes 
no strong appeal except in the idea of the com- 
plete stocks it conveys. It gives the farmer no 
definite reason for trading at the Brevard store. 
We suggest the addition of an opening talk on 
prices, terms, service and comparison with mail- 
order offerings. Such a talk would put new life in 
the ad and make it a more pertinent and pointed 
bid for trade. 


The Weinhold Store Paper 


No. 5 (11 in. x 15 in.). The Weinhold Bros. 
Hardware Company, Kansas City, Kan., sent us 
their store paper for February. This is the largest 
four-page store paper that has ever come to our 
notice, and it is also one of the best edited. The 
In passing, we 
would say that a majority of the best store papers 
that we receive are personally edited by the guiding 
spirit of the store. Men who direct the destinies of 
progressive hardware stores are so alive to store- 
paper possibilities that they take a direct personal 
interest in its publication. Read the strong editorial 








—- 
Brevar 





qd Hardware Co. 














Which of the Following Will You Need? 


Drop Us a Card 


and We Will Send You a Catalogue. 


MANURE SPREADERS 
DISC HARROWS 
CUTAWAY HARROWS 
DRAG HARROWS 
DISC CULTIVATORS 
WEEDERS 


SADDLES 


DEERING MOWERS 
DEERING BINDERS 
SINGLE HARNESS 


WALKING OR DISC PLOW 
ONE HORSE CORN PLANTER 


TWO HORSE CORN PLANTER 

(We have eight different kinds so we can 
give you the kind you want.) 

BUGGIES, End or Side Spring. 

TWO $150 SURREYS AT $110. 

HARNESS, two horse, surrey and work. 





The Best Collar Sold in Any Town. Poultry Fence or Netting, Hog Fence, Cattle Fence and 


Lawn Fence. 


Studebaker, Carver, Thornhill and Milburn Wagons. 


Landreth’s, Burpee’s and Wood's Garden Seeds. 





Fertilizers, Acids, B. B. B., 


and Farmer’s Friend Guano 





Don’t Order 








C. DOYLE 





Brevard, N.C. 











No. 4—Lacks the snap of strong selling copy 
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WEINHOLDS’ COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
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WEINHOLDS’ 
We're Getting POULTRY SUPPLIES. te 
COMMERCIAL BULLETIN M Eg N a ane 
ore gs Ow There is no legitimate business proposition where so small an in- wee Birds 
A Monthly Paper Edited by vestment is required and so large and quick returns realized as by rais Ah -~ ' 
Thorvald V. Weinhold for the ing poultry. To make poultry raising a profitable business does not ae vith the some 
benefit of customers of Weinhold} cessarily mean a 16%-acre farm not even a i-acre farm but can be car- o> ne 
-— ried on very profitably on the ordinary city lot anywhere. Without forc- e, mM 
Bros. Hardware Co. Ing, @ chicken may be ready fur market 8 weeks after hatching and f area. weich 
Mailed without cost to all buy- become ap income and this may be carried on throughout the entire Cts. wt 
ing from the firm. year. The only thing necessary to siart operatives is the requifed Soe 
We request our patrons to-send number of eggs, one gallon of kerosene oi] and a good, reliable incu- ca ous 
in each month such local items as bator. An incubator gives off no odor and can be operated in any part wists Ge 
. : . of the house and is so simple that a child of 10 years of age can suc 
they would like to see in print. cessfully care for it We have made the incubator business a study for 








many years and offer only such as we can recommend tc our patrons 
d 


Subscription By The Year 
as successful hatchers and only the circulating hot water kind. 


“Your Good Will.” 
FEBRUARY 1916. 
747-749-751 Minnesota Avenue = 

Kansas City, Kansas. 
— 





OUR FAVORITE INCUBATORS 
are made with double walls of oneinch boards instead of using only 
a thitti lining as many incubators are made. 

Our FAVORITE is carefully and scientifically made of California) 
REDWOOD polished and finished with two coats of varnish, making a 
come to you every month with the nice appearance, . The heating system is of the reliable hot water type, 
solemn intent and purpose of preach- substantially made of 12-ounce cold rolled copper. The hot water first 
ing more and better business to our circulates around the outside of the egg chamber and returns through 
friends, We are not going to advance the cente: pipe; this keeps the outside of the egg chamber as warm 
any moth eaten ideas conceived in aw ‘he center There are no cold corners. The temperature is controlled 
the stone age; we are not going to -.utomatically. 
preach for or against woman suffrage, Equipped with egg tray with a spacious chick nursery below in 
nor are we going to enter into the which the chicks remain until the hatch is complete without danger of 
political discussions of the day. overheating, as is the case with the machines without a nursery. 











WHAT—YOU HERE AGAIN? 
Yes, dear friend, we are striving to 


Incubators 
$7.00 to $16.00 





Nope, we are going to keep in 
Brood ‘ No. 200B 60 Fax Machine . . . . 2.2... cccecccceesenvecnes $ 7.00 
touch with things in general and pan ose so Ae @ GRGS a Ee coos occbibeaanee vil $ 9.00 
more particularly with things most No. + Se EEE. gw & en cerececccesecosssoeseesed $10.00 
desirable for this community and the eh ee Ss ES. . cc cenceccecoesnecnaeédesgdas $13.00 
Middle West. If by chance we should — a 280 ee Sac ne bo 5 eecccncdusbosveseeuetsesed tes 
a ; : 3 Rul ie & -eseushobastedeass sesemmannnne a = 
bo fortunate enough t wvte © Ene NINE ccsmacackil” 2s cndvuidethoceiaaiine ett $5.00 to $9.00 ee 
Ripe > 


that wih spur you on to better 
things, a word that will make us 
better men and women, better citi- 
zens, we will indeed feel repaid for 
our efforts. 

Are you listening? 

All right, then, we will proceed. 

It is not altogether an unselfish 
motive that prompts us to publish 
our Bulletins. It bas its commercial 





a iinrcee Ae 
ALL STEEL POULTRY HOUSE $36.50. - é’ 
Heavy galvanized rust proof, burglar proof, mite proof, rat proof, per . 

fectly sanitary. An ideal house for your poultry. Much more sanitary than 
any wooden house can be. Helps keep poultry in gocd health and laying 
trim. Made in four sizes. Lice and mites will not live in a galvanized struc 
ture. All poultry growers will see the great merit of ihis house. Made 
entirety of 24 Ga. rust resisting galvanized steel; good for a life time, Fitted 














side; to keep you in touch with the as shown including roof ventilator with damper. 
greatest variety of special classes of Size 7ft.Gim.x6ft. for 80 Chickens... ................-. $36.50 -- $6.90 
merchandise in the Middle West. To Size ft. 7in.x6 ft. for 100 Chickens . 2. .....seseceececess _—— 
advise you of new and improved §Fireless Hoover <i, nos nn Size 11 ft. 7 in.x6 ft. for 150 Chickens . . . . .....ceeeeecsecees 
things that may add to your happi- Stes Se. Case Gr Bee Ge e.g 0600" wevede<sscces $79.00 
ress and. comfort. To show you we 
any oe cg = = “AMERICAN” FENCE. 

0 you ures chandise} ” 
of bois a ~valbonci or ra ” buths Not one of the many ftmitations but the real “American” brand is-the 
good honest values, merchandise fence we sell. The fence with a hinged joint and the heavy pore spon 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. wires. The fence with the kink that keeps it tight both summe 

We do not believe in sensational ter made in all heighths for poultry fences or stock fences. Field asm 
headlines, used by some business at 3 1-2c per Ib. 
houses, such as “Bomb Bursting” We also sell the steel galvanized posts for both corner and line fences. 
“Sacrificing,” “Awe Inspiring,” “Ex- The best steel post made. 
traordinary.” “Astounding,” “Tre Complete catalogue on fence and posts mailed free upon request. May 
mendous,” “Stupendous,” “Money we send it to you? 
losing,” “Giving Away” Sales, etc. Drinking Founts 10, 15, 20, 25c] Oat adhe Bang strongly built, 3 ft. high, each_pan will sprout enough 

Such sales have been instrumental oats to feed 190 hens per day. Once tried always used. Hach. .$6.00 
in shaking public confidence in all amine TEED . . ¢ cccacdecececcscccenescoesvesssccceper seecepeopees 10 

al Nest Eggs Cee ROSES SHES SHEE HEHEHE EH EHH ESTHET EE EOHESES 2 for 5¢ Shell and Grit Boxes. .50, 65, 866 


special sales. A great deal of mer- 
chandise, usually of inferior quality, 


is offered merchants for “special NE fo sn oe a ale deouduaeineunne tabeeianiel 
sales.” Such goods are dear at any Wes: BUD. . 6 ceccccccccccccccecccccccocaseeccoeesetoces $8.50 to 

price; undersize, light weight, flimsy, Chick FOumts . oo. cece ccc ccccccreerees seessetes eee 10, 15, 25, 35, 50, 75c¢ 
thrown-together stuff and the appar- Grit Domes 2... cccccccccccccescsces enacdvodsonvesen. 06 tenner 50, 65, 85c 
ent saving in reality lost by inferior Marking Punches... babubilweeesent datadsa «cies o abeen 25¢ 
quality. In selecting merchandise for EE 0 a ee eceha + bese Cee  ¢.esens. ~_cnenaner 95c 


our patrons we do it with the ut- If you don’t see it here, ask us. 


most care, and we firmly believe we 
are serving them with 100 per cent 
values. 

The Bulletin is a commercial prop- 
osition with a human interest. If it 
pleases you we will be glad to know 
it, that spurs us on to better things. 
If it displeases you don’t fail to tell 
us for we have no desire to annoy 
you 
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POULTRY NETTING 


Standard 8, Sy ap 2 inch Hexagon Mesh. Galvanized, first quality. 
—_ contain full 150 ft. lengths in the ~~“ 7 —— 
e cut 8 
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each roll guaranteed to 
Clover Cutters 12 in. 24 im, 36 in., 48 >. 60 in.. T2in. Per square foot Kc 
$10.09 to order at a slight ‘advance. 
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RAISE CHICKENS AND REDUCE] 
YOUR MEAT BILL. ecaccnsenee QO FR, CALTAREED SSSSS ae oun _ 
Tou readily see that the high price coptiare Wl conceded facie are sniary,Wentor anita oat | NOE Paoer and Rooting 
of meat and the very limited supply We show both round and square coops........----+- sees $1.76 to $2.85 +s eee Oe te $3.00 Roll 


of stock in the middle west is bound LEE’S STANDARD REMEDIES. 
to make the year 1916 far exceed the Se epee | to Farm 4 Breeders to need any comment We carry 


demand for poultry that has been in all desirable goody 
former years. Few people realize the 
magnitude of the poultry business—a 
business that reaches the enormous 
sum in the United States of over 
3500,000,000 per annum. The income 
from poultry products alone in the 
state of Missouri amounts to over 
$50,000,000 each year. This is a great- 
er revenue than is received from 

t, oats ‘or any other farm crop 
except Indian Corn. It is @ greater 
annual income than is received from 
the sale of hogs and sheep or dairy 
products. Notwithstanding this there 
is perhaps no other industry to which 
so Httle time and attention is devoted. 
The great bulk of poultry is raised on 
the general farm, and usuaily with kx 
ep of management. bye 

poultry pay off mortgages a 

ee up bank accounts. ARE You 
GETTING YOUR SHARE OF IT? Bone Millis _sa.... 
























Chick Troughs. .25¢ to |. Sanitary Nests 
t Leg Brands 10 
“- for 15¢ 








No. 5—Good editorial talk and convincing sales appeal 


on this reproduced page. Mr. Weinhold gives a The Bulletin. Reading matter predominates on the 
definition of the store paper in the final paragraph other pages. Other features are 2 series of articles 
that really defines. He says: “The Bulletin is a on what a boy can do with a chest of tools, a column 
commercial proposition with a human interest.” of pointed “bullets” by the chief gunner, philo- 
Always keep this statement from one of your fel- sophical essays, and clipped material when it is un- 
low merchants in mind and you'll experience no usually strong and to the point. The ad on this 
great difficulties in making your store paper inter- reproduced page has many out-of-the-ordinary fea- 
esting. This editorial page ad is the largest ad in tures, and we suggest that you read it. 















Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





It was the consensus of opinion at the 
most important gathering of iron and steel 
manufacturers that has been held in this 
country for a long time and representing the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, which 
held its spring convention in New York City 
last week, that this country can count on a 
full year or more of the marvelous pros- 
perity we are now having. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


Reports from the hardware trade indi- 
cate a very active condition of business. 
Collections are good, the banks having more 
money than they can lend out. There is a 
movement among savings banks in Pitts- 
burgh to reduce the rate of interest from 4 
to 314 per cent on savings accounts, and it 
will probably be adopted. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, June 6, 1916. 


HE most important gathering of iron and steel man- 

ufacturers that has been held in this country for a 
long time was that of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which held its spring convention in New York 
City last week, and which was attended by over 6000 
representative iron and steel manufacturers from all 
over the country. Of course, like at all gatherings of 
this kind, there was a good deal of gossip in the corri- 
dors and in the rooms, and it was the consensus of opin- 
ion of every man that attended this representative meet- 
ing that this country can count on a full year or more of 
the marvelous prosperity we are now having. At a sim- 
ilar meeting held in May last year in New York City 
reports showed only about 75 per cent of the blast fur- 
naces and steel works capacity of the country was ac- 
tive, but at the present meeting reports showed fully 
100 per cent steel works capacity active and every blast 
furnace is in operation that can possibly run. This is 
reassuring news coming from the highest authority, and 
with a year or more of present prosperity this country 
will lead the world in manufacturing operations and 
financial resources, and probably is doing so now. 

The amount of new business that is being placed by 
iron and steel buyers is not as heavy as it has been, but 
this is due simply to the fact that consumers do not see 
any incentive to place orders at premium prices for iron 
and steel products on which they will not get deliver- 
ies from the mills for six to nine months, or even long- 
er. Recently there has been a heavy reduction in ocean 
freights, the former rate on pig iron from seaboard to 
Italy of $42 having been reduced to $30 and a further 
cut is expected. This has opened up a heavy inquiry for 
Bessemer iron from Italy and France, and last week M. 
A. Hanna & Co. sold 12,000 tons for Italy, and inquiries 
are here now from that country for 25,000 tons or more. 
Export inquiry for finished iron and steel products is 
steadily increasing and is more than making up the fall- 
ing off in domestic inquiry. It is said that fully 30,000 
tons per year or more of plates and small shapes for the 
Orient, running over a period of years, may be placed 
in this country in a short time. The situation as re- 
gards supply of open-hearth steel has eased up a good 
deal, much of the steel that is being offered being blooms 
and billets that were intended for munitions for the Al- 
lies, but the steel has been rejected, yet it is perfectly 
suitable for ordinary uses. In Pittsburgh open-hearth 
steel billets and sheet bars have sold at $42, and possibly 
less. However, the larger steel mills are still well sold 
up and are not considering any price less than about $45 
for Bessemer and open-hearth billets and sheet bars and 
do not have much steel to spare, even at this price. 

How much work has been held up this year, particu- 
larly in building operations is a good deai of a question. 
Reports have been printed of large projects that would 
have taken thousands of tons of steel shapes and other 
products having been held up and yet, at the same time, 
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it is a fact that the larger steel fabricating shops all 
over the country are busier than they have ever been be- 
fore. In Pittsburgh the three leading fabricating inter- 
ests say they are filled up for remainder of this year, 
and they are not bidding actively on work coming 
up, as they cannot possibly make the deliveries when 
wanted. There is not much incentive for capital to 
invest in large structures, such as office buildings 
and apartments, but the railroads have been buying 
freely, and there is always some work that must go on, 
notably in repairs and replacements, and this has been 
unusually large this year. The mills that roll structural 
steel and the shops that fabricate it have not felt in the 
slightest any falling off in their business, and work that 
has been postponed this year because of high prices will 
come back just as soon as prices have reached a normal 
level, but which may not be for a year or more. 

There has been more or less pig iron buying, notably 
at Western and Southern points, the local market hav- 
ing been quiet for several weeks. Prices are holding 
steady, but do not show any signs of early advancement. 
Foundry pig iron has been dull for some time in the local 
market, due to the molders’ strike, which has been hang- 
ing on since last year. Figures printed this week will 
show that pig iron output in the United States is run- 
ning close to 40,000,000 tons per year. 

The Metal Branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion met in Pittsburgh this week, the convention being 
very largely attended. Delegates were present from as 
far West as California and as far South as Alabama and 
Georgia. They all expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with the satisfactory condition of business, the volume 
of which is larger than ever before in the history of 
many of the companies represented. Prices are unduly 
high, deliveries from the mills are not satisfactory in 
many cases, but all realize that the mills are doing the 
best they can to supply customers with material in the 
face of very abnormal conditions. A. C. Bihler, presi- 
dent of the James C. Lindsay Hardware Company, spoke 
at the opening session and said that the hardware job- 
bers and retailers were having the greatest period of 
prosperity they had ever known, but cautioned those 
present to not be carried away by the great prosperity, 
but to reserve resources for the lean period that is 
bound to come sooner or later. Mr. Bihler said that con- 
cerns whose earnings were abnormally heavy would do 
well not to pay out all their money in extra dividends, 
but to reserve at least part of it for future periods when 
earnings would be small and perhaps disappear entirely. 
Reports from the local hardware trade are most flatter- 
ing and indicate a very active condition of business. 
Collections are good, the banks having more money than 
they can lend out, and already there is a movement on 
among savings banks here to reduce the rate of interest 
from 4 to 3% per cent on savings accounts, and it will 
probably be adopted. 


WIRE NalILts.—As yet no announcement has been made 
of an advance in prices of wire nails, but it is looked for 





















































June 8, 1916 


any time. Many in the trade thought it would be put in 
effect about June 1, but this was not the case. The new 
demand for wire nails is fairly active, most consumers 
being covered for some time ahead, and specifications 
against contracts are heavy. The recognized price of 
wire nails is $2.50 per keg base, but contracts have been 
entered for third quarter delivery at $2.60 and for fourth 
quarter as high as $2.70 at maker’s mill. Output and 
shipments of wire nails in May probably broke all pre- 
vious records for any one month. Prices are firm and an 
advance at any time would not be unexpected. We 
quote: 

Wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.50 to $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.65 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.75 to $2.80; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut NaIts.—A representative of the La Belle Iron 
Works at Steubenville, Ohio, who attended the Metal 
Branch of the National Hardware Association meeting 
in this city last week, stated that the demand for cut 
nails had been unusually heavy for more than a year, 
and the output is being shipped to consumers as fast as 
made. The demand for cut nails from the South is 
unusually large and prices are very firm. 

We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to 
$2.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—New demand is only fairly large, but 
export inquiry is very heavy and it is said that close 
to 50,000 to 60,000 tons of barb wire for export ship- 
ment has already been placed with domestic mills. 
Specifications against contracts are coming in freely 
and prices are very firm. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.45; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.35; painted barb wire, 
$2.65; polished fence staples, $2.65; cement coated nails, 
$2.30 base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. : 

FENCE WIRE.—The new demand is fairly active, but 
not as heavy as some time ago. Farmers are not buy- 
ing quite freely on account of the high prices ruling, 
but the increase in the export demand is more than 
taking up any falling off from domestic consumers. 
Prices: are very firm. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing are now quoted at wee 
per cent off list for carload lots: 60% per cent for 1000-rod 
lots, and 5914 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATE.—Four or five of the leading tin plate 
mills report they have their output sold up for re- 
mainder of this year, and they are not bidding actively 
on export inquiries or on domestic. Some contracts for 
tin plate for delivery in last quarter have been made at 
$5.50 and higher per base box, and one contract of 
15,000 boxes for the Orient was taken lately at $6.10 
per base box. It is believed the domestic market will be 
on a $6 per box basis within a short time. 

We quote tin plate from stock at $5.50 to $6 per base 
box, prices depending on sizes, quantity and deliveries 
wanted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $7.75 for 200 Ib. 
and $8 to $8.25 for 214-lb., all f.0o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 

SHEETS.—There is some falling off in the new demand 
for light gage black and galvanized sheets and prices 
on the latter are a little lower. On blue annealed, elec- 
trical and sheets for deep stamping purposes mills are 
sold out for practically remainder of the year. Makers’ 
prices for mill shipments on sheets, of U. S. standard 
gage, in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers 
charge the usual advance for small lots from store, are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net, or 2 per 
cent cash discount in 10 days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


ee ee , So eeadan ce Katee bieweaae 2.95 to 3.20 
IS a epee a, 3.00 to 3.25 
SD: OO” PB) Pre eo ee ot Ae ee 3.05 to 3.30 
RR OS Pr ee eS 3.10 to 3.35 
ee ee GE PSs ow kw. CROKE Re Ch 3.20 to 3.45 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


ee: es es Oris oh ad vee taeean 2.70 to 2.80 
TR Eee es Mee raer st Wea TES 2.75 to 2.85 
he ites os etry tee 2.80 to 2.90 
CT EE 2 ie Bi bias eb Siw oo ebb ee & & Oe eee .85 to 2.95 
Rg ly I a mn Hal ne Spa REL OS 2.90 to 3.00 
Si he's woe hke nae ack deh tebe eke 2.95 to 3.05 
ee hl he bs Sos waldewelaietewen ehentes 3.15 to 3.25 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
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Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


hee: 26 mee BSss icc as Fe a day bea ee 3.75 to 3.85 
, I RR ph SS SIRF eR Ra Rs aI Se 3.85 to 3.95 
A, i ee ee bak eo a ae abe ie are 8.85 to 3.95 
ee ee CN Ce ee sc s adie ova ba he bee 3.95 to 4.05 
pg gE. FRR rr lg Seb Ee eos recap 4.10 to 4.20 
ee. IC NI Sa LS Oe one dai aes 4.20 to 4.30 
SO i gs GN aia oe eke are Beas 4.35 to 4.45 
De ee ee a a a ee 4.60 to 4.70 
it. SRSA SCRA tees EW EE Spat ct decay oS at 4.75 to 4.85 
BG Ig a oS nk ara oe ee Be ak ee a 4.90 to 5.00 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


WROUGHT PIPE.—A number of large gas and oil line 
projects are in the market, mostly from Oklahoma and 
Texas, but the price of line pipe to-day is more than 
double what it was at this time last year, so that the 
oil and gas producers are going slowly in placing orders 
for line pipe and also because the mills are not in posi- 
tion to make deliveries before late in the year. On 
lap-weld sizes of pipe ranging from 4-in. up to 10 and 
12-in., mills are sold up to September or later. The 
following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 
Pittsburgh basing card in effect from April 21, 1916, on 
black and galvanized steel and iron pipe, all full weight: 








. Butt Weld 
ee 
Inches Black Galv. Inches ~ Black Galv. 
%,Yyand &.... 63 30% Ye 8 (aa 19 
Ge dh a « Oats ae 67 46 . CS A ee 33 20 
ak ) are 7 50% ON hie a hn ine a allan 57 33 
% to 1%....... 60 38 
Lap Weld 
aati ki dated 65 45% RE ger aera ae 48 26 
ee ee is a esa 68 4sl, 2 Saenger eae 54 33 
i } eee 65 44% Die tittacndbe« ks 55 34 
ee 8 ee 53% (Ctx. Saree 57 37 
Dn eo wad oh Oe ond 1 | eS ree 57 37 
Bf Seer 56 36 
Reamed and agp eee 
1 » _ er 68 tt .% A. butt... 55 32 
Ses tuba ois 63 tei | iy. Orcs cass ae 20 
su. to 6, lap. 66 46 | 1%, a ital vo ate a 49 27 
Se RSC 50 28 
21% to 4, lap. ice Be 31 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, wand &.... 59 35 | ie %and &... 52 29 
Se ye 64 45 wlio ain te a canis ts G 57 38 
a S: eee 68 49 7 ee) Peer 61 40 
SPT 69 50 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Rian wane eed 6% 63 44 Eee ee 50 28 
eS Perea ee 47 ees ree 55 34 
. |) Ae 65 46 ee ar a a 57 37 
Ss are 40 he a Pe 59 40 
2 ae 56 3514 4% to 6..... ,-- 58 39 
me PO aPEN es ep 52 33 
i <. See 47 28 
Butt Weld meer extra i plain ends 
ree 55 ng Se eee eee 44 26 
 -  . Dee 58 ? ee ty ikt-nlous a 47 29 
2 eee 60 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
w cestemerwuaccs 55 Seat Bae viet ecaich te 44 25 
2 eee 57 ih heh eee en Vein he 44 25 
. - 2 Aer 56 39% , Ey Sap ee 46 30 
i a SA 51 30% _, @ 4 See 45 29 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BOILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap- 
welded steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, 
effective from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 





Lap Welded Steel 


tO ER a a rs eee 
te & Fee ae ee 47 
eke peels BA rae 44 
2% and ee Bese ie evees 50 
Kk 2.83 ere 55 
i. bb £3 are 56 
Ss re ariren 49 
& 2 . ee oe 46 | 


Yweeee Charcoal Iron 


eee 6 a2 @a-e@6 e060 86-4660 4 


F, and is 26d Se Be 0K Hy 

Dia la aie ei a pela Eg 6 
214 and 2% Dees wéb eau ex 42 
Fe | & Se ee ‘47 
3% to 4 "; ghee gape Be 48 
> Se nes oe 6 bs os Cae 41 
DS ee i 6s His bik a bd oes 38 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 


higher prices. 


1% in., over 18 ft., 
net extra. 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 


and not exceeding 22 ft., 


10 per cent 


10 per cent net extra. 


IRON AND STEEL BArRs.—Implement makers are now 
actively in the market for their supply of steel bars 
for the first half of 1917, and mills are quoting a mini- 
mum of 2.50c. and up to 2.75c. for this delivery. Steel 


bars made from rails are quoted slightly lower. 


The 
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demand for steel bars for reinforcing purposes is quite 
active, and several large orders are in the market. The 
demand for iron bars is also heavy and prices ruling 
very firm. 

We quote steel bars at 2.75c. to 2.90c., for delivery in 
third and fourth quarters, and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in 
four to six weeks. Prices from warehouse in small lots for 
prompt shipment are 3.50c. and higher. We quote refined 
iron bars at 2.50c. to 2.60c., and railroad test bars, 2.60c. to 
2.70c. in carloads, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

NUTs AND BOLTS.—The demand is fairly heavy, not 
as active as some time ago, consumers being covered for 
practically the remainder of this year, and are specify- 
ing freely against contracts. Demand for rivets is active 
and several carloads for export have been sold in this 
market lately. Discounts in effect from May 19, which 
the makers state are for prompt acceptance only, are as 
follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 3, 1916. 


_— G representative jobbers in this territory some 
of the seasonable goods are going slower, largely 
owing to the late spring and continued cooler weather 
than generally prevails in the spring months. The 
season in some parts of the country is reported as 
from two to four weeks late. 

Large stocks bought by retailers in January and 
February have not been taken in certain lines as fast 
as usual during the spring, for instance, hexagon poul- 
try netting and painted window screen cloth, while the 
high prices make buyers, both merchants and con- 
sumers, more cautious in purchases, especially where 
wants can be deferred. When some of the stock in hand 
has been disposed of there will be more reorders, and 
not before. With longer periods of warm weather some 
of the present hesitancy will be overcome. 

In the last decade there have been late springs when 
predictions were common of only partial crops, until 
the middle of July, when it was found that major farm 
products, such as corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, hay, cotton, etc., were going to be very large 
yields, where not already harvested, and in many cases 
there were record breakers. One reason for this situa- 
tion was that continued cold weather checked early 
growth until past the time when a sudden cold night 
or two would kill or damage a lot of it. 

It will also be recalled that in, say, 1912 and 1910 
there were especially heavy buying movements for 
Fall trade owing to the phenomenally large growth 
which sold at high prices because of a heavy world de- 
mand. 

Many goods are at almost prohibitive prices, which 
tends to curtail consumption until supplies are more 
necessary. For example, plate glass is approximately 
150 per cent higher than several months ago, with 
bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, nails, wire and kindred staple 
articles higher by 100 to 150 per cent, more and less, 
than during more normal times. The high prices 
for material and labor, aside from the frequent strike 
fever, have held up various classes of building and out- 
door construction, which injuriously affects materials 
such as builders’ hardware, paints, oils, varnishes and 
the innumerable articles of this general character. 

So far as the Eurupean war is concerned, while no 
one knows when peace will come, shrewd observers do 
not expect it soon, if at all during the present year, 
and at least until that occurs prices are likely to be on 
high levels. 

The demand for mechanics’ fine tools for working 
wood and metals is strong, covering, for instance, 
screwdrivers, drills, steel rules, micrometers, braces, 
dividers, calipers, chisels, hammers and implements of 
this character. Goods of these types require highly 
specialized labor and deficiencies cannot be overcome as 
readily as in the manufacture of coarser merchandise. 
One of the difficulties still is the getting of needed raw 
materials. 


WirE NaiLs.—Business is quiet now in local territory 
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actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib., 
terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 per cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p: nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 
10 and 5 per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
large, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 and 
5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 10 
per cent; bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 per cent; bolt 
ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 5 per cent. Rough stud bolts, 
15 per cent. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cut and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 55. Flat button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex., $2.90 
off; c. p. c. and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.60 off; hex., $3 off; 
semi-finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished and case 
hardened, 60 and 10. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 10 per 
cent. 





in wire nails, there being but comparatively little of it 
obtainable. The high prices for building material and 
the high price of labor have become almost prohibitive, 
and trade in this line is somewhat slower. Business 
on Long Island, N. Y., has been holding rather good 
as there is quite a building program outside the city 
boundaries. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.10, and carted by the jobber 
within carting limits are $3.15 base per keg. 

Cut Nalits.—The business in cut nails is. similar 
to that in wire nails, with quite a slackening in the 
demand. Export business in cut nails is a little more 
active and better orders are coming in, while inquiries 
are also larger in volume. 


Cut nails, in stock, are $3.10, and delivered by the jobber 
within carting territory $3.15 base per keg. 


LINSEED OIL.—The market for linseed oil is rather 
soft, with some improvement shown over a disappoint- 
ing business in April, which was, however, a little better 
in May. There has been a moderate change for the 
better ‘noted in the past two weeks, the warmer weather 
probably being responsible for most of this because of 
the improved opportunities for out-of-door work. It is 
possible that there may be somewhat lower prices than 
those now obtainable, although there is nothing certain 
to base this on. 

Linseed oil, city brands, is 70c. in 5 or more bbl. with 
the customary addition for lots of less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil in carloads is offered at 66c. 
and for small quantities from 1 to 2c. per gal, is asked 
according to seller and quantity. 


NAVAL STORES.—The market for naval stores is quiet 
with rates steady. In the primary market the tone has 
been strengthened by continued bulling, it is said, 
prices being bid up to make a higher range from which 
to sell. Receipts have been moderate but are now reach- 
ing more seasonable proportions. Business in this ter- 
ritory is principally for actual necessities without at- 
tempting to forestall advances. Exports are light, due 
largely to lack of deep sea tonnage and railroad strikes 
are hindering land transportation. 


eo turpentine, in yard, is scarce-and held at 43'%4c. per 
gal. 

Rosins are dull and nominal with common to good strained. 
in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. $5.25, and D grade 
$5.50. per bbl ; 

WINDOW GLASS.—Business during the past few days 
has quieted down. All of the hand factories closed 
down May 27 as arranged for, and most of the 
machine-made glass plants as well. The market for 
polished plate glass is exceedingly firm and stocks are 
very moderate, both at factories and in jobbers’ hands. 
Plate glass prices are very firm and advancing all the 
time. Where the discount was 90 per cent a while ago 
it has gone to 85 per cent off the jobbers’ list of May 1, 
1914. Present prices are approximately higher in plate 
glass by 150 per cent in the last few months, or from 
say 12c. to 13c. per sq. ft: in some cases to 26c. per 
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sq. ft. to which a bonus, flat, of 6c. per sq. ft is added all 
along the line 

Window glass prices remain as they have been for 
several weeks as follows: 


Window glass, A, single thick, first three brackets, is 89 per 
cent, and B, single, first three brackets, 90 and 10 per cent 
discount. In all of the remaining brackets A and B, single 
thick are 88 per cent, A, double, 89 per cent, and B, double, 
90 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 


SOLDER.—Half and half solder in small lots for aver- 
age trade is bringing 33c., No. 1 grade 30c. and refined 
26c. per lb. One manufacturer alludes to present busi- 
ness as dead quiet, with neither buying nor selling to 
speak of, which is not very unusual at this time of the 
year. 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 5, 1916. 


HE domestic demand for steel for delivery in 1916 

is not as heavy as during the past few months, but 
the business as a whole is good. The foreign demand 
for steel, however, is extremely heavy and shows no 
signs of abatement. In an effort to prevent any over- 
inflation of conditions in the steel market the mills are 
declining many orders from buyers for delivery in 
1917. All orders that show any evidence of speculation 
are turned down. Manufacturers of farming imple- 
ments are endeavoring to place large orders for all of 
1917, but thus far the mills have limited their bookings 
to the last half of the present year. 

Russia is reported ag negotiating with mills for 
100,000 tons of barb wire and Italy and France are also 
seeking large quantities of the same product. Railroads 
are buying heavily in structural steel and also in loco- 
motives. 

Wages in general are higher than ever before, and 
yet there is considerable unrest manifested among the 
labor classes. The congestion of freight is still a seri- 
ous problem and embargoes remain on many lines. 
Freight for local delivery has also been delayed on ac- 
count of the strike of marine engineers and the shortage 
of lighters necessary to move it across the rivers. 


The Federal Furnace Company, National Malleable 
Castings Company, Semet-Solvay Company, Iroquois 
Iron Company, and Pickands Brown & Co., are to unite 
in the erection of a gigantic steel plant, with a dockage 
of one mile on the canal and one mile on Lake Michi- 
gan, at South Chicago. The plant will cost $12,000,000 
and will employ 2000 hands. With additions to the 
Inland Steel, this will mean a $25,000,000 expenditure 
in this section alone. 

Wholesalers report a good volume of business with 
collections very good. Retailers are busy, and while 
their orders are for the most part small, they are con- 
tinual and tend to keep jobbers on the move. Adverse 
crop conditions have not as yet affected the retail trade 
and reports of the past week are more encouraging. 
Retail trade for the city of Chicago is exceptionally 
heavy, particularly in the house furnishing lines. 


WIRE NAILS.—The demand for wire nails is very 
heavy and advances in this line are expected soon. Re- 
tailers are buying freely in an effort to replenish de- 
pleted stocks. 


We quote wire nails $2.50 per keg base in carload lots to 
jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, smaller lots 5c. higher. To re- 
tailers, $2.55 in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 
oc. higher. As the freight rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
is 18.9c., this makes the Chicago price practically $2.69 per 
keg base to jobbers, and $2.74 to retailers in carload lots. 


CuT NAILS.—Sales of cut nails are exceptionally 
heavy, much of the demand being from the South and 
West. Mills are booked to capacity and advances are 
freely predicted. 


We now quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in car- 
loads and larger: lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 
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ROPE.—Manila hemp is very strong indeed. Sisal is 
stiff at the advance of 4c. per lb. recently from 7%c. 
to 75c. per lb. The Federal Trade Commission has 
finished its undertaking of apportioning sisal fiber 
among makers of binder twine with which to harvest 
the cereal crops, and the market is open for rope 
makers who can now secure their supplies of the raw 
material. Trade is still strong, with many old orders 
practically filled and out of the way. There is a good 
amount of new business coming along to keep equipment 
and workers going. 

Manilla rope prices are unchanged as follows: 

Manila rope 19c. per lb. for first grade, 18c. for second 
grade and li6c. base per Ib. for third grade. 


Sisal rope, first grade, is 12c., and second grade 1114c. base 
per Ib. 





to $2.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent 
off for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—The domestic demand for 
barb wire is really higher than was expected, while 
the foreign demand is very heavy. The output of the 
mills is much heavier than at any time in the past, but 
mills are still far behind in their shipments. 


We quote painted barb wire: $2.65 per cwt. in carload lots 
to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For smaller lots, 5c. advance. 
In carload lots to retailers $2.70 f.0.b. Pittsburgh. In small 
lots, 5c. higher. Galvanized barb wire is quoted $3.35 in 
carload lots to jobbers, and $3.40 to retailers f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. No. 9 plain annealed wire $2.45 in carload lots to 
jobbers, and $2.50 to retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Polished 
fence staples $2.65 per cwt., and galvanized $3.35 per cwt. 
in carload lots to jobbers; $2.70 and $3.40 to retailers, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


WirE CLoTH.—The wire cloth condition remains un-— 
changed. Most of the manufacturers are quoting only 
on specifications, although some still issue regular quo- 
tations. Jobbers’ prices do not agree and the quotations 
given are only general. 


To jobbers, twelve mesh black wire cloth, $1.30 per 100 sq. 
ft. Fourteen mesh, $1.70. Twelve mesh galvanized wire 
cloth, $1.70 per 100 sq. ft. Fourteen mesh, $1.95. Fourteen 
mesh bronze wire cloth, $6.50 per 100 sq. ft. Jobbers are 
quoting to dealers from $1.30 to $1.35 per 100 sq. ft. for 
twelve mesh black; from $1.70 to $1.75 for fourteen mesh. 
Twelve mesh galvanized from $1.70 to $1.75; fourteen mesh 
from $1.95 to $2.00. Fourteen mesh bronze, $7.00. 


LINSEED OIL.—The linseed oil market has recovered 
to some extent from the extreme drop of a week ago and 
the market is much firmer. The holding of seed by 
speculators makes conditions uncertain, but manufac- 
turers expect advances. We quote f.o.b. Chicago, 
strictly pure, old process linseed oil, carloads, raw, 68c.; 
carloads, boiled, 69c., five or more bbl., raw, 70c.; five 
or more bbl., boiled, 71c. Less than five bbl., raw, 72c.; 
less than five bbl. boiled, 73c. 


NUTS AND BOLTs.—The demand for nuts and bolts is 
unabated, despite the present high prices. 


We quote machine bolts up to *% x 4 in., 60 and 10 per cent. 
Larger sizes, 50 and 10 per cent. Carriage bolts up to % x 
6 in., 60 and 5 per cent. Larger sizes 50 per cent discount. 
Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25; and hexagon, $3.25 off, per 
100 Ib. 


SHEETS.—There is no change in the condition of the 
sheet market, although there is heavier demand for 
black sheets. The bulk of the orders, however, are for 
the galvanized and annealed types. 


We quote to retailers as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 
3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.20c.; No. 28 galv., 5.40c. to 5.50c. 
Minimum prices to apply on bundles of 25 or more. 


BARS.—Domestic orders for bars are lighter the past 
week and mills are gaining on the demand. Chicago 
jobbers have fair stocks and prices are unchanged. 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforc- 
ing bars, 3.10c. base. 
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CINCINNATI 


business, that at the present time is increasing to a 
slight extent. Quotations on high-speed steel have been 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, June 5, 1916. 


HE open weather has brought out considerable busi- 

ness from farmers all through this part of the 
country. The farming season is fully three weeks 
behind the average and delayed purchases tend to make 
present business very good. However, merchants state 
that the demand for barb wire and poultry netting is 
not as brisk as could be expected. This is said to be 
due to the present high prices. 

While both jobbers and retailers anticipate further 
advances in prices on different kinds of hardware arti- 
cles, it is now generally believed that the speculative 
period has been passed and that costs will be more on 
an even keel for some time to come. For this reason 
merchants are only buying to fill nearby requirements 
and are not stocking up to any considerable extent. 

Dealers in machinists’ supplies report an excellent 





Washington News 


(Continued from page 52) 


buying of articles with care and skill was just as 
important as the making of them. 

At the outset the Housewives’ League advised 
members to buy goods in bulk as it seemed plausi- 
ble that packages cost money. This was found to 
be erroneous because goods sold without contain- 
ers could not be identified. 

“Why maintain prices?” Mrs. Heath asked. “Be- 
cause we have found through our experience and in- 
vestigations during several years that cut prices 
drive identified goods off the market. The cut 
price baits the housewife with the so-called bar- 
gain, and only the intelligent housewife knows that 
bargains are not bargains. You gentlemen know the 
brand of cigars you buy, the brand of wine you 
drink, and in the same way the housewife wants to 
know the brand of goods she buys. I am for identi- 
fied goods because I believe the cut-price system is 
bad for every single line of industry from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer.” 

Scores of additional witnesses were ready to con- 
tinue the argument in favor of price maintenance, 
but Chairman Adamson suggested that it would be 
a good plan to permit the opponents of the bill to 
get their views before the committee and promised 
that the champions of the measure should have 
plenty of time in which to present witnesses in re- 
buttal. Due notice will be given in this correspond- 
ence of the dates of the coming hearings which will 
probably not take place before June 20. 


Burleson Makes Blakslee the Goat 


The entire membership of the Senate Post Office 
Committee has donned its war paint and, tomahawk 
in hand, is out after the scalp of one Blakslee, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. Blakslee’s 
other name is Scape Goat, he having been so chris- 
tened by Mr. Burleson, who never permits his own 
fingers to be pinched in the crack of the door if he 
can help it. 

The story was briefly told in this correspondence 
last week of the attempt of the Post Office officials 
to start a bonfire under the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee because it refused to accept Mr. Burleson’s 
view of the proper method of paying the railroads 
for carrying the mails. Somebody in the depart- 
ment sent circular letters to a large number of post- 





reduced somewhat and deliveries are easier. The same 
situation exists as far as steel bars, carriage bolts, black 
and galvanized sheets, etc., are concerned. Jobbers’ 
stocks of wire nails are sufficient to take care of all 
present requirements. 

The garden and farm seed business is reported by 
country merchants to be far ahead of any previous 
season. The automobile accessory line is now beginning 
to prove more profitable as the summer season advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock as follows: 

Smaller sizes of machine bolts, 60 per cent off list; larger 
sizes, 40 and and 5 per cent off; carriage bolts, smaller 
sizes, 50 and 10 and 5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40 and 5 per 
cent off. Gimlet point coach screws, 60 per cent off. Wire 
nails, $2.75 per keg base; barb wire, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; No. 
10 blue annealed sheets, 3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.; small struc- 
tural shapes, 3.20c.; o. 28 galvanized sheets, from mill 


stocks, 5c.; Cincinnati or Newport, Ky.; No. 28 black sheets, 
3.15 to 3.20c. 


masters urging them to write and telegraph their 
Senators and Representatives charging that the 
members of the Senate Committee had “surrendered 
to the railroads.” 

If you want to make a Senator or Congressman 
as mad as a thousand hornets on the Fourth of July 
just charge him with having surrendered to the 
railroads or the big corporations and you’ll get 
action and plenty of it. 


Blakslee Gets Action 


Mr. Blakslee wrote the letters referred to and he 
got the action. Upon the unanimous demand of 
the Senate Committee he appeared before them and 
listened to the characterization of his conduct as 
tersely and forcibly expressed in unvarnished Eng- 
lish by- all the Senators present. Here are a few 
gems from the collection: 

Senator Hardwick: “Your letters were slander- 
ous and your activities worse than those of the 
sugar lobby investigated by Congress several years 
ago.” 

Senator Vardaman: ‘“Your course has been most 
offensive to Senators and equally offensive to the 
Senate.” 

Senator Martine: “Conduct most ungenerous and 
utterly and absolutely discourteous.”’ 

Blakslee’s face was white as writing paper with a 
combination of excitement, anger and humiliation. 
He admitted writing the letters: but sought to ex- 
plain that his charge regarding the alleged sur- 
render to the railroads was general and not per- 
sonal to individual Senators. 


Senators to Take Issue to White House 


Then Chairman Bankhead produced a letter from 
Mr. Burleson declaring that he knew nothing about 
the sending of the obnoxious letters, whereupon the 
committee decided to intimate to the Postmaster 
General that Mr. Blakslee’s further connection with 
the postal service would not be regarded by the 
committee as in any way advantageous. Mr. Burle- 
son is now moving heaven and earth to save his as- 
sistant, but if the demand of the committee for his 
decapitation is not complied with the matter will 
be taken slap-bang to the White House. 

And all this trouble because the Post Office De- 
partment cannot pay the railroads a reasonable 
price for carrying mail-order merchandise in the 
pareel post without raising the postage rates. Sure- 
ly the catalug concern is Mr. Burleson’s Jonah! 
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STANLEY Garage Door Holder 








what it does how it works 














FIG. 1 FIG. 2 FIG. 3 


H VERY part of this holder is of substantial construc- 


tion. The strongest of winds and the hardest of 
handling affect it not in the least. The material through- 
out is a superior grade of wrought steel, and so simple 
is the construction that there is nothing to get out of order. 





IG. 1 shows the slot at the end of 

the 30-inch holder-bar, engaging 
with the fixed plate and locking the 
bar and door open. Note that plate 
is of heavy gauge and that the arm is 
held at two points. 


Fig. 2 illustrates the curved U-shape 
of the bar. It will hold open a door 
of any size or weight. 


Fig. 3 represents the pivot on which 
the bar turns as the door is opened and 
closed. Rivet and bushing are e-tra 
heavy. The Garage Door Holder is 
packed one pair to a box, with screws. 
Can be adapted easily to curved top 
doors. The weight is 8 lbs. 


HE Stanley Garage Door Holder is a necessity for every garage. 


It nets the dealer a very satisfactory profit. 


With the thousands 


of new garages now being built to house the million autos of 1916, 


it practically sells itself. 


Write today for catalog and prices on 
Stanley Garage Hardware 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 





West Bend Litter and Feed 
Carrier 


The West Bend Barn Equipment 
Company, West Bend, Wis., recently 
placed the West Bend litter and feed 
carrier on the market. It is equipped 
with a self-dumping trip which the 
company states is quick-acting and 
positive. A load of refuse may be 
pushed from the barn and emptied as 
far as 50 yd. away, and the carrier 
will return by its own weight to the 
barn door. 

This tripping device is described 
as being very simple and strong. It 
releases the dump at both ends of 
the box at the same time. The auto- 
matic lock on both ends of the box 
prevents side tension and strain and 
adds to the life of the carrier. 

The litter carrier is furnished 
with a wood or steel box. The steel 








The West Bend litter and feed carrier 


box is made in three sizes, with re- 
spective capacities of 5, 6 and 10 bu. 
The wood box is made in 5 and 6 bu. 
sizes only. The steel box is made of 
18-gage galvanized steel, correctly 
proportioned to distribute the weight 
and dump it easily and quickly. The 
joints are reinforced and double riv- 
eted, with corners doubly reinforced. 

To permit the carrier track to be 
placed high in the barn, this track 
can be equipped with a raising and 
lowering device which lets the carrier 
box down to the floor for loading. 
The loaded carrier can then be pulled 
up quickly and easily owing to a sim- 
ple, efficient arrangement of gears. 
A friction brake permits the raising 
to be done quickly or slowly. There 
is also a clutch which stops the low- 
ering automatically when the hand is 
removed from the raising chain or 
brake lever. 


Savo Metal Plant Box 


The Savo Manufacturing Company, 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently added the Savo metal 
flower and plant box to its line of 
products. 

The company states that this box is 
made of heavy gage galvanized steel, 





that it is of a graceful design with 
round corners and is equipped with 
the Savo self-watering, sub-irrigating 
system. This consists of two perfo- 
rated arches as shown at B in the il- 
lustration, extending the full length 

















The Savo metal plant box 


of the box. The manufacturer points 
out that these not only hold and dis- 
tribute water evenly throughout the 
box but supply air to the roots of the 
plant, thus keeping the soil mealy 
and loose. The point C in the illus- 
tration shows the stand-pipe into 
which the water is poured. 

In using this plant box coarse 
gravel, pebbles, broken flower pot or 
moss about an inch deep is placed 
over the top of the perforated arches 
and the box then filled with soil. The 
seed is then sown and the reservoir 
filled with water. 

The Savo flower and plant boxes 
are finished in aluminum, gilt or dark 
green. A small hole near the top of 
the end of each box makes it possible 
to join two or more boxes end to end 
if a long box is desired. 

Model A is 6% in. high, 6% in. 
wide and 23 in. long, and lists for 
$1.75. Models B, C and D are all 8 
in. high and 9% in. wide, but are 29 
in., 35 in. and 41 in. long respectively 
and list for $2.50, $3 and $3.50 each. 
An attractive easel is provided for 
the display of these boxes. 


“Economy” Glass Cutting 
Board 


G. M. Soverhill, 150 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has put on the market 
the “Economy” glass cutting board, 
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The “Economy” glass cutting board 


which is described as a moderate 
priced yet accurate article. 

This board is made of two thick- 
nesses of “Beaver Board,” reinforced 
on the back with %x2 in, wood strips 
and a %-in. hard-wood binding on all 
four edges to prevent warping. The 
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top surface has a hard-wood rule in- 
serted on each of the four sides, 
marked every % of an inch and num- 
bered. The whole top is finished with 
one coat of filler and two coats of 
good floor varnish. This gives a hard 
smooth surface on which to cut. There 
is also a rule furnished with this board 
that has a simple and efficient device 


. for securely and accurately holding 


one end while the glass is being cut. 

The board is light in weight and 
can be easily lifted on and off the 
counter. It measures 32x48 in. and 
sells for $6. 


Simplex Golf Ball Marker 


The Simplex Marker Company, 34 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufactures the Simplex golf ball 
marker, which is described as a small 
device for imprinting the owner’s 

















The Simplex golf ball marker 


initials on the face of a golf ball in 
such a manner that the ball is not dis- 
torted, strained or injured in any 
way. 

This device weighs but 5 oz. and is 
small enough to be easily slipped in 
the vest pocket or in the pocket of the 
golf bag. It is strongly made of solid 
steel. A few turns of the wrist im- 
prints the initials in the ball by 
means of adjustable initial dies. 

The price of this device is $2. 


Masons’ Plumbs and Level 


The Stanley. Rule & Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., recently 
placed on the market a new masons’ 
level which has two level glasses and 
four plumb glasses so arranged that 
no matter how the tool is taken up, 
one or more is available with which 
to level or plumb. 

The company points out that each 
glass is set solid in a metal case, 
which is screwed into the level stock. 
The glasses or spirit tubes are of the 
Stanley “proved” type, properly 
curved to permit the bubble to move 
freely and by a patented process are 
marked at the central or crowning 
point by two indelible lines that en- 
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Buy your 
door locks 
from 


Richards- Wilcox 
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R-W SCREEN Door CATCHES 
No. 281—Wiu1tTH Lock 
SHOWING THE Door CLOSED 
AND LOCKED 





KX-W Screen Door CATCHES 
No. 181—PLAIN 
SHOWING THE Door OPEN 





No. 129 
R-W Gravity Door CATCH 


NO. 225 
R-\W Lion STEEL 








No. 525 
R-W 
Faultless 
Sliding 
Door 
Lock 





Patented 


Lock the Door First 


That means, puta real lock on 
your customer’s door before 
somebody makes it cost too 


much. - 
R-W 
Lock and Latches 


A stock of some of these fast 
selling specialties will prove a 
oood trade puller for you. 





Branches ‘A 
New York e hanger 
Chicago a f 
Boston or 
Philadelphia any 
St. Louis door 





Minneapolis lige MANUFACTURING Co. ae that 
crimes () AURORAILLUSA. slides” 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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able the user to accurately center the 
bubble. Both the plumb and level 
side views are blackened, concentrat- 
ing the light directly on the bubble. 
Each level and plumb glass is pro- 
tected on both sides of the stock by 
a glass disc that serves not only to 
protect the glass from breakage but 
keeps dirt and moisture from the 
openings. The level stock itself is 
made of light weight wood, thor- 
oughly seasoned and specially pre- 
pared. It is 3% in. wide and 1% in. 
thick. Two hand holes are provided 
for convenience and safety in han- 
dling. This level is made in two 
lengths. The 42-in. level lists at $36 
per doz. and the 48-in. at $39 per doz. 


“Nu-Ex” Fire Killer 


The Barger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has placed the 

















The “Nu-Ezv’” fire killer 


“Nu-Ex” fire killer on the market. 
This device is described as a pneu- 
matic fire extinguisher that is effect- 
ive for use on all kinds of incipient 
fires. 

It is claimed that ““Nu-Ex” will ex- 
tinguish fires of gasoline, oil, carbide, 
celluloid, cotton and fabrics without 
damage to anything except the fire. 
It will break electric arcs and extin- 
guish electric fires without danger to 
the user or damage to the electrical 
machinery. 
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A siz-glass masons’ plumb and level made 


The “Nu-Ex” fire killer is provided 
with pneumatic pressure that throws 
a strong, steady stream as soon as the 
valve is opened. It is claimed that 
this stream can be thrown for a dis- 
tance of more than 35 ft. and can be 
directed with accuracy. 

By means of-a special glass gage 
on the side of this device the liquid 
contents of the “Nu-Ex” is always 
visible. It cannot be tampered with 
without breaking the seal and this 
seal automatically breaks when the 
valve is turned on. 

It is stated that the liquid used in 
this fire extinguisher does not de- 
teriorate, cannot free, is not harmful 
to fabrics, furniture, etc., and is good 
until used. On striking a fire the 
“Nu-Ex” liquid changes to heavy gas 
that cuts off the air from the flame, 
extinguishing the fire. 


Boys’ Intermediate Bicycle 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., recently an- 
nounced to the trade a new model 1687 
bicycle, which is described as a “full- 
grown bicycle for the boy.” The 
wheels are of the regular 28-in. size, 
but the frame measures only 18 in. 
The equipment is standard through- 
out. It has the regular Iver Johnson 
truss frame, motorcycle rubber pedals, 
front and rear mud guards, “Troxel” 
saddle and Fisk tires. | 

It is made to fill the demand for an 
intermediate size to accommodate 
youths who have outgrown the juvenile 
bicycle but who are not quite large 
enough to use the regulation size. The 
retail price of this bicycle is $30. 


THE CLARK GATE COMPANY, Lex- 
ington, Ky., incorporated with $50,000 
capital, will manufacture a patented 
farm gate and has bought the plant 
of the Bluegrass Lumber Company, 
which it will fit for its purposes. E. 
R. Bradley is president. 


THE C. M. HALL LAMP COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile lamps, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $300,000 to $750,000. 
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A new bicycle described by 
“full 


the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works as a 
grown bicycle for the boy’ 


by the Stanley Rule &€ Level Company 


“TIncinerite’” Garbage Burner 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., manufacture the “Incinerite,” a 
device for burning waste or garbage. 
This can be arranged to use natural, 
artificial or gasoline gas, and accord- 
ing to the manufacturer will destroy 
wet or dry waste, refuse or garbage 
and either animal or vegetable mat- 
ter. 

The “Incinerite”’ can be installed in 
the kitchen near the range where it 
will be convenient for use as a waste 
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The ‘“‘Incinerite’ garbage and rubbish 
urner 


receptacle. Used in this way it is 
claimed to be sanitary and odorless. 
It is connected with both the chimney 
flue and the gas supply in the same 
manner as an ordinary stove. 

The manufacturer states that the 
“Incinerite” is constructed in a sub- 
stantial manner of brass and sheet 
steel and heavy castings, and is lined 
with asbestos. It is claimed that the 
gas burner system and the formation 
of the grates are such that no mat- 
ter how firmly the garbage may be 
packed in the “Incinerite,” the gas 
combustion will not be seriously af- 
fected. 

This device is very simply con- 
structed. Every part is easily acces- 
sible and every interior part, such as 
the grates and burners, can be re- 
moved and replaced readily without 
tools of any kind. 

Tin cans, bones and bottles that 
find their way into the “Incinerite” 
can be easily removed through the 
dumping grate by turning a lever 
that drops them into the ash tray. 
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How The Artist Pictures The Sports- 


men’s Army—The Best Boosters 
For Remington UMC 


O, probably no such throng will ever actually get together in one 
group, but it is interesting at least to think, for a moment, with the 
artist's help, of the five million sportsmen in the United States as one 
body. 
In spirit this splendid army is one body and they have another quality 
in common— 
Every one of these men owns one or more guns and uses ammunition. 








True, they are not all shooters of Remington UMC—though a large proportion of them 
are—but here's one thought that the picture will bring to you as a merchant: 


Sportsmen are chummy; it’s in their very nature to pass along helpful suggestions. When 
you sell Remington UMC to one sportsman, he is sure to voice his satisfaction with the 
goods and your treatment of him to his brother sportsmen. 

So when you push Remington UMC Grand Prize Modern Firearms and Ammunition, you 
promote the round-robin of word-of-mouth advertising and you direct this best of all 
publicity toward your store. 

Bear in mind that one hundred years of gun-making experience are back of Remington 
arms. Remington UMC ammunition, for generations, has been known the world over for 


dependability and careful workmanship. When you hang out the Red Ball Sign of 
Remington UMC you link your good name for fair dealing with honest products. 
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It's the best sort of business for you to help swell the Remington UMC army of satisfied 
sportsmen in your section. Write for Remington UMC Literature. 


REMINGTON . 
New York UMC ¢ 
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“Delco-Light” Plant 


The Domestic Engineering Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, recently put on 
the market the “Delco-Light,” which 
is an electric light plant especially 
designed for use in farm houses. 

This combined compact unit con- 
sists of a gasoline engine, a dynamo 
and a switchboard. It weighs about 
300 lb. exclusive of the storage bat- 
tery which is furnished as part of the 
outfit. It is very compact and will 
deliver 750 watts of current. 

It is operated on a low voltage sys- 
tem—32 volts—as this saves battery 
expense, and is at the same time, it is 
claimed, of sufficient voltage to op- 
erate light machinery efficiently. The 
company states that it is now possi- 
ble to purchase standard motors and 
lighting fixtures for this voltage. In 
addition to this there is no danger in 
handling a voltage as low as this one. 

The gasoline engine is of the air- 
cooled type which prevents freezing, 
no matter where the outfit may be 
placed. It is self-starting, and the 
current is automatically cut off when 
the batteries are charged. 

It is stated that almost any num- 
ber of lights may be installed up to 
fifty or sixty. The manufacturer 
states that while the engine is run- 

















The *Deilco-Light” electric lighting plant 


ning it will carry thirty-two 20-watt 
lights continuously. The storage bat- 
tery alone will carry fifteen 20-watt 
lights for 8 hr. Increased storage 
battery capacity can be provided if 
necessary. For ordinary use, the 
company points out, it is only neces- 
sary to run the engine once or twice 


‘a week. 


THE SECURITY WINDOW GUARD 
CoMPANY, Chicago, IIl., has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 
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The “Reco” electric kitchen power unit in use 


“Reco” Electric Kitchen 
Power Unit 


The Reynolds Electric Company, 
422-428 South Talman Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., recently placed on the mar- 
ket the “Reco” electric power unit, 
which, according to the manufacturer, 
can be used for operating any hand 
driven kitchen utensil, such as a bread 
mixer, meat grinder, coffee or spice 
mill, ice cream freezer, cherry stoner, 
etc. It also has an additional buffing 
or grinding wheel attachment for pol- 
ishing or sharpening cutlery. 

The “Reco” power unit is equipped 
with a driving arm as shown in the 
illustration, which may be raised or 
lowered to suit any height of appli- 
ance. There is a horizontal as well 
as a vertical drive. The drive shafts 
are equipped with a chuck and a 
crank. 

The chuck is used when the han- 
dle of the appliance can be taken off, 
while the crank is used whenever the 
handle of the appliance cannot be re- 
moved. A shelf is also provided for 
supporting appliances which have ta- 
ble clamps. There are special hooks 
to hold the devices in position while 
being driven. The motor is 1/6 hp. 
and is furnished in both direct and al- 
ternating current in any voltage and 
cycle. 

This device is finished in dark ma- 
roon, while the shafts can be either 
nickel plated or of polished steel. The 
list price is $30. 


Hotpoint Moving Display 


The Hotpoint Electric Heating 
Company, Ontario, Cal., is now fur- 
nishing distributors of Hotpoint de- 
vices with a novel and attractive win- 
dow display to facilitate the sale of 
Hotpoint vacuum cleaners during 
Hotpoint Week, which will be held 
from July 3 to 8. 
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This display, which is done in nat- 
ural colors, consists of the figure 
of a woman dressed for housework. 
On her belt and collar in pink letters 
are the words “Hotpoint Vacuum 
Cleaner.” By a unique make-and- 
break device in the automatic mecha- 
nism the figure is kept in constant 
motion. First it is seen deflated in a 
crumpled position as though the 

















The Hotpoint moving display 


woman were tired from use of the 
broom. Then by means of air forced 
through the rubber hose attached to 
the dust bag of the cleaner the figure 
is inflated and brought to an erect 
position, one hand pointing to the 
Hotpoint vacuum cleaner. This dis- 
play is known as the “Hotpoint 
Maid.” 


THE HAGSTROM MFG. COMPANY, 
Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture bolts, keys, 
locks and hardware. The capital is 
$100,000, and the incorporators are J. 
W. Latting, L. Herman and C. J. 
Hagstrom, all of Glen Cove. 
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A Trademark That Talks ; =, 
In Dollars and Cents 


Take a second look. Let it become familiar to the retina 
of your eye. For that H-S Trademark is going to bring you 
cash dividends in abundance. 


It is going to be the sign of a certain reliable dealer in 
your town to whom the Ford Owner can confide his repair 
troubles. 


And you are going to be that dealer. 


Your job will be simply to pick prospects from the fold— 
and to let'us know his needs on a combination order blank 
and price list. Our job will be to furnish the exact part called 
for and please that purchaser absolutely! 


We accept the full responsibility and help you with the 
introductory work. You reap the reward in cash profits and 
local prestige. 


Send us your jobber’s name with your inquiry. 


Over 400 Repair Parts for Ford Cars 


Here Are a Few of Them: 


Axles Differential Cases Oilers 
Anti-rattlers Front Radius Rods Pins 
Ball Bearings Front and Rear Springs Pistons 
Bolts Gaskets Piston Rings 
3rake Shoes Gears and Pinions Rear Axle Shafts 
Brake Bands Grease Cups Running Boards 
Bushings Hose Clips Screws 
Coil Parts Hose Connections Springs 
Connecting Rods Hubs Washers 

Keys Wheels 

Muffler cutout Wrenches 
Fan Belts Nuts Valves, etc. 


Hill-Smith Metal Goods Co. 
/ 88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. Ny ‘ 




















Goodell-Pratt Accessories 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Green- 
field, Mass., has recently put on the 
market a new type of adjustable 
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The Goodell-Pratt high-speed hand drill is 
shown at the left; the ratchet rim wrench 
at the right, and the new adjustable 
wrench in the lower part of the illustration 
wrench. It has jaws of case-hardened 
steel, which operate on steel guide- 
rods. It is very light, but is con- 
structed strongly and rigidly. The 
handles are made of polished alum- 
inum cast on the rods. The adjust- 
ing nuts work on roller bearings. 

This wrench is made in two sizes. 
The 6-in. size lists at $10 per doz., 
and the 10-in. size lists at $20 per 
doz. 

Another new product of this com- 
pany is the Goodell-Pratt ratchet rim 
wrench. It is stated that this tool has 
a 10-in. forged steel sweep, and a 
%-in. hexagon steel socket which is 
provided with a square taper hole for 


holding countersinks, reamers, screw: 


driver bits and drills with bit-brace 
shanks. 

This device is equipped with a 
strong and positive ratchet operated 
by a ring shift for convenience in 


cramped quarters. The wrench is 
made with a %-in. hexagon socket 
only, but special short sockets can be 
obtained in %, 11/16, 13/16 and %- 
in. sizes. All parts of this tool are 
polished and _ handsomely nickel- 
plated. The list price per dozen is 
$20.40. 

Another new device is the Goodell- 
Pratt high speed hand drill, which is 
designed particularly for mechanics 
who must drill a large number of 
small holes very rapidly. 

The manufacturer states that the 
gears of this tool are arranged to 
give a speed of seven revolutions of 
the spindle to one turn of the crank. 
These gears are protected from dirt 
and breakage by aluminum casings 
and are packed in grease to insure 
easy running and proper lubrication. 

This drill is equipped with a large 
end handle, long cranks and a big 
side knob handle, which makes the 
drill convenient to use. It is stated 
that because of the aluminum casings 
which are used this drill is very light 
in weight. The spindle runs on ball 
bearings. The chuck will hold round 
shank drills of all sizes up to % in. 
in diameter. 

No. 385 with an extra large pol- 
ished hardwood end handle lists for 
$5. No. 486 lists for the same price, 
but has a polished cocobolo end han- 
dle with a screw cap. Drills can be 
kept in this handle. 


Mosler Spark Plug Book 


A. R. Mosler & Co., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., have recently issued the 1916 
edition of “Mosler on Spark Plugs,” 
a spark plug reference book that lists 
practically all automobiles, both of 
the pleasure and commercial type, as 
well as tractors, motorcycles, ete. 
This book not only gives the “style 
and type of plug best suited for va- 
rious individual motors, but it also 
devotes considerable space to the 
various ignition systems and gives a 


_table of correct lengths of spark gaps 
-recommended by the manufacturers. 
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Ideal Tourist Shovel 


The Ideal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, North Kansas City, Mo., manu- 
factures the Ideal tourist shovel, 


The Ideal tourist shovel 


which has a telescoping handle that 
allows the shovel to be carried in a 
tool box of an automobile or a re- 
ceptacle of similar size. It is made 
especially for the use of motorists, 
campers, prospectors and surveyors. 
The telescoping handle is so arranged 
that it can be used at half length or 
full length as desired. 

The Ideal tourist shovel is said to 
have a blade of high carbon steel 
measuring 6% x 8% in. The handle 
is 16 in. long and the weight of the 
shovel is 2 lb. The finish is of nickel- 
plate. 


“Harms” Tire Power Pump 
Appliance 


The Healy Tool & Appliance Com- 
pany, 62-64 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has recently put on the market 
the “Harms” fresh air tire pump ap- 
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The Big Winner 


of the Whole Auto Accessory Line 


MCQUAY- NORRIS 


EAK:"| ROOF 


PISTON RINGS 


—the Original and Genuine 


\ \ J) HAT other auto accessory offers hardware dealers such 


a wide field? On most accessories your market is con- 
fined to the automobile owner. He only forms a part of the 


wankeor Piston Ring market. 


Owners of motor boats, motor cycles, tractors and gas engines, compressors, 
pumps, steam engines—they are all prospective customers for \wanfReer Rings— 
the Power Producers, Carbon Reducers. Think what the sales possibilities are 
among them—and their number is growing larger every day. 


For, mind you, no motor or engine manufacturer uses \wanfReer Piston Rings as 
standard equipment. When piston rings wear, the owner must replace them. 
That's the \wanfReor market. Much of this trade is coming through the hardware 
dealer. 


We maintain our prices and we sell only through jobbers and retailers. Our policy 
protects your sales and your profits. You can increase your business and your 
prestige with your customers by recommending and selling \wanWeer Rings. 


There is only one true {gamnYRoeor Piston Ring made. Be care- 














Send for FREE Book 
*“To Have and To Hold 


Power,” the standard 
handbook on gas engine 
compression. It tells 
what  jganFRoor effi- 
ciency means. Get post- 
ed on this money-mak- 


ing accessory. 


ful about imitations that may be called leak-proof—but that must 
fail to give \ganReev service or satisfaction. See the name 
stamped on every ring. 


Manufactured by 
2828 Locust Street 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 5r. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Seattle Pittsburg Atlanta 
Cincinnati Philadelphia St. Paul Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Denver 
Dallas 
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pliance, which consists of a set of fit- 
tings to be attached permanently to 
any hand pump, suspending it between 
the rear wheel and the running board 
and converting it into a power pump. 
By using a hand pump in this way it 
inflates the tires with fresh air and 
eliminates oil and gas that sometimes 
are mixed with the air. 

To attach this appliance the short 
hose is removed from the hand pump 
and a long hose furnished with this 
device substituted in its place. Then 
a slotted ring is fastened over the 
pump handle and the. base clamp bolt- 
ed to the base of the pump. The 
crank arm is placed parallel with the 
running board. The position of the 
clamp on the running board is located 
by allowing 1 in. space between the 
pump and the handle... The screw is 
then set to the running board and a 
place marked for future use. 

The crank is firmly attached to the 
hub of the left wheel so that it will 


not slip. The rear wheel is then 
jacked and the opposite wheel 
blocked. The motor is then started 


and the clutch thrown in on low speed, 
which should turn the rear wheel 
about 100 r. p. m. 

This device sells for $3.75. It is 
made in four sizes: No. 1 for a 2-in. 
hub; No. 2 for a 2%-in. hub; No. 3 
for a 3-in. hub, and No. 4 for a 4-in. 
hub. It is stated that No. 1 and No. 
3 will fit the majority of automobiles. 


Reeps Gasoline Gage 


The Reeps Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Church Street, New 
York City, manufactures the Reeps 











The Reeps gasoline gage 


dashboard gasoline gage, which is 
made especially for Ford cars, but 
which can be attached to any car 
having a gravity gasoline feed. It 
is made of brass with a copper tube 
leading to the tank, and will show at 
a glance the amount of gasoline in 
the tank. , 

In installing this device the gaso- 
line cock at the bottom of the gasoline 
tank is shut off and the drain cock 
at the bottom of the sediment cup is 
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The “Harms” tire power pump appliance attached to a hand pump converting it into 
a power pump 


disconnected. The tee is then con- 
nected to the bottom of this sediment 
cup and the drain cock connected to 
the bottom of the tee. Then the two 
small brass tubes are joined and con- 
nected to the gasoline gage. The 
gasoline cock at the bottom of the 
tank is turned and the gage raised or 
lowered until the indicator shows the 
same level as the gasoline in the tank. 
The gage is fastened to the dashboard 
by using two pipe straps under the 
floor board. 

The Reeps dashboard _ gasoline 
gage sells for $1.50. 


Headlight Concentrator 


The Van Sicklen Company, 14 Chi- 
cago Street, Elgin, Itfl., recentiy 
placed on the market the Van Sicklen 
headlight concentrator, the purpose 
of which is to furnish a bright head- 
light on a Ford automobile while the 
car is moving at a slow speed. 

With the regular Ford equipment 
the strength of the electric current 
generated by the magneto depends 
upon the speed of rotation of the 
magneto, and since it is built into 
the fly-wheel of the engine, the cur- 
rent strength varies as the speed of 

















The Van Sicklen headlight concentrator 


the engine changes. Because of this 
the light dims perceptibly when the 
engine is running very slowly. 

As the voltage decreases to a 




















The Keystone automobile creeper with side tool trays 





point where it is insufficient to cause 
both lamps to burn brightly, the Van 
Sicklen concentrator, when attached, 
automatically concentrates the cur- 
rent on one lamp, causing this to burn 
brightly even at low engine speed. It 
is claimed that this is done without 
any danger of injuring the magneto 
or burning out either bulb. 

It is stated that the Van Sicklen 
concentrator can be easily installed. 


Stream-Line Hood 


The Universal Specialty Manufac- 
turing Company, Leader’ Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufactures a 

















The Universal stream-line hood for Ford 
cars 


stream-line hood and radiator shell 
that is designed to fit cowl-dash Ford 


‘ automobiles of the 1915 and 1916 


models. According to the manufac- 
turer this hood will not lessen the 
production efficiency of the Ford en- 
gine or radiation. 

It is claimed that the Universal is 
strongly constructed, being  die- 
stamped and heavily enameled and 
will not loosen or rattle. The old 
hood can be removed and the Univer- 
sal hood attached in a few minutes. 

While this stream-line hood is 
usually sold with an all black finish, 
it can also be furnished with a nick- 
eled radiator shell. The weight, ready 
for shipment, is about 25 lb. The 
price complete ready to install is 
$17.50. 


Automobile Creeper 


The Keystone Wire Matting Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls, Pa., has put on 
the market the Keystone automobile 
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The Easiest 








MODEL “U,” $3.00 
For all casings and tubes 





MODEL “ T,” $2.00 


For all sizes of inner tubes 





MODEL “ M,”’ $1.50 
For tubes 31% in. and 
under 








VULCANIZERS 


Selling Accessory 
On The Market 


The Dealer who sells ‘“Adamson”’ Vulcanizers has 
a tremendous sales force back of him. Because 
more than a million ““Adamson”’ Vulcanizers have 
already been sold and every user boosts their sale 
—continually sends new customers to the dealer 
who handles them. 


A Million four hundred thousand new cars will go 
into service this year. An “Adamson” Vulcan- 
izer is absolutely indispensable, and it is never 
furnished with the car. Every motor car owner 
must buy his own from the Dealer, and is the 
livest kind of a prospect for an ““Adamson” Vul- 
canizer. 


Grasp this opportunity. The biggest selling 
season is right now. Show your “Adamson”’ 
Vulcanizers where your customers can easily see 
them and a good share of this big-profit business 
will fall to you with no effort on your part. 


Write today for copies of booklet, ‘‘Care and 
Repair of Tire.”” It’s free. Let us quote you 
prices on “‘Adamson”’ Repair Gum which is abso- 
lutely essential for perfect results with “Adam- 
son’ and other portable Vulcanizers. 


Adamson Manufacturing Co. 
East Palestine, Ohio 
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creeper, which is described as being 
made of strips of nicely finished 1% x 
%-in. maple, separated by hard-wood 
balls, through which cross bolts are se- 
curely fastened. This device allows 
one to work with ease under an auto- 
mobile. It can be easily moved to any 
desired position. 

It is fitted with strong ball-bearing 
casters which have 1%-in. steel 
wheels. The length is 36 in. and the 
height to the top of the bed is 3 in. 
It is equipped with a comfortable up- 
holstered head rest. 

This creeper can be furnished with 
or without the tool-trays on the sides 
as shown in the illustration. 


“Star” Lancaster Diffusing 
Lens 


The Lancaster Lens Company, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, manufactures the “Star” 
Lancaster diffusing lens for gas or 
electric headlights. The advantage 

















The “Star” diffusing lens 


claimed for this lens is that it will 
eliminate glare, but at the same time 
will use the entire light that comes 
from the lamp. 

It is further claimed that this lens 
so diffuses the light that the sides of 
the roadway can be seen clearly and 
corners can be turned quickly because 
of the fact that when this lens is used 
the light covers a large area. The 
lenses are made in a variety of sizes 
from 3% to 12% in. ranging in price 
from 75c. to $2. 


“Bull Dog” Spring Bumper 


The Toledo Cable Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, manufactures the “Bull Dog” 
spring automobile bumper. According 
to the manufacturer the springs of 
the “Bull Dog” bumper are made of 
very fine oil tempered automobile 
spring steel. The guard rails are of 
fine quality high carbon cold rolled 
planished steel so made that they will 
withstand severe shocks without 
breaking. 

The guard rails on the “Bull Dog” 
spring bumpers for all cars except 
the Ford are made in three different 
styles: angle, channel and “T,” in 
black or nickel finish. The guard 
rails on “Bull Dog” spring bumpers 
for Ford cars are made in the angle 
style only, in black or nickel finish. 

It is stated that the nickel work is 
a special triple plate, and the enamel 
of high quality black japan, double 
baked and tempered to withstand all 
kinds of weather. All parts are 
ground smooth, buffed and filled with 
a special preparation, then nickeled or 
enameled and polished to a high de- 
gree. 

The manufacturer states that a 
wrench is the only tool necessary 
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The “Bull Dog” spring bumper 


when attaching this spring bumper 
and that the attachment can be made 
in less than 15 min. 

The “Bull Dog” spring bumper 
complete with an extension frame 
ready to attach to the Ford car selis 
for $4.50 in baked black enamel finish 
and for $6 in triple nickel-plate. For 
any other standard make of car, with 
angle pattern or “T” pattern bar the 
price in baked black enamel is $5.50 
and in triple nickel-plate $7. 


“Deflex” Adjustable Head- 
light Deflector 


The Universal Auto Parts Com- 
pany, 227 East Russell Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has put on the market the 
“Deflex” adjustable headlight de- 
flector, which consists of a set of four 
specially constructed hinges that, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, will fit 
lamp brackets on any standard car 
and carry the lamps with which it is 
already equipped. The “Deflex” is 
automatically operated by powerful 
inclosed springs. It is stated that 
the hinges can be attached in a few 
minutes. 

From the bracket a cable runs un- 
der the hood and up the steering col- 
umn. By moving a little lever gently 








This illustration shows the method of at- 
taching the “Deflex” adjustable headlight 
deflector 


the headlights can be deflected at 
will, leaving the lights at full force. 
A touch of a button causes the lamps 
to spring back to a horizontal posi- 
tion. It is claimed that by using this 
device the driver can have a full light 
on at all times and yet meet the re- 
quirements of all driving laws. 

Each outfit is complete, ready to 
install. The company states that the 
“Deflex” is so constructed that no 
moving parts can get out of order or 
rattle. It fits either left or right- 
hand drive. The price is $7.50. 


THE ADAMSON COMPANY,-East Pal- 
estine, Ohio, maker of vulcanizers and 
other automobile accessories, has 
started the erection of a three-story 
brick and steel factory, 45 x 125 ft. 
Additional machinery equipment will 
be required. A provision in the plans 
provides for a foundry addition for 
making light gray irofi and brass cast- 


ings. 


“Perfection” Pedal Pads 


The Auto Pedal Pad Company, Ine., 
794 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
manufactures a variety of automobile 
pedal pads. 

The “Perfection” pedal pads, the 
company points out, are molded from 
high-grade solid pliable rubber. The 
upper surface insures a firm suction 
grip for the foot by the use of deep 
corrugated ribs. 

The pad is firmly secured in a cold 




















Three styles of the “Perfection” pedal 
pads 


rolled steel frame, which is attached 
to the pedal by metal prongs. This 
frame is handsomely nickel-plated. 
The pads can easily be clamped under 
the pedal by means of special fas- 
teners. Drilling holes in the pedals 
is unnecessary. 


Merrell Company Issues 
Catalog 


The Merrell Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, recently issued a new catalog 
of hardware _ specialties, vehicles, 
farm implements, pumps, gasoline, 
kerosene and crude oil engines, wash- 
ing machines, cream separators, elec- 
tric lighting systems, etc. Several 
new lines are featured in this catalog, 
among them a new style “Excelsior” 
force feed sower, a spring tooth tiller, 
a line of Babcock transplanters and 
riding cultivators, a La Crosse two- 
row cultivator, several new potato 
planters and diggers, bean and pea 
threshers, grain elevators, Merrell 
feed grinders, gasoline engines, pump 
jacks, fresh.water systems, etc. 


THE SAGINAW Motor Car Com- 
PANY, Saginaw, Mich., has been in- 
corporated, with $100,000 capital stock, 
to manufacture automobiles and accés- 
sories. The incorporators’ include 
Henry E. Oppenheimer, John A. Cim- 
merer and William C. Wiechmann. 


THE WARREN SPARK PLUG CoM- 
PANY, Chicago, Ill., has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $1,000, by E. 
M. Furlong, George C. Mastin, 343 
South Dearborn Street, and N. C. 
Putnam. 
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T gives you interesting facts and figures on the Brake Lining business— 
shows you wherein lies the difference in selling brake lining that is abso- 
lutely dependable—that gives your customers the long time service, plus 

the perfect braking protection they have long been demanding. 
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is built to back your own good workmanship. More asbestos enters into its construction than the aver- 
age type of brake lining and every inch is strongly reinforced with brass wires. GARCO will not heat 
or burn, it is solidly woven and may be drilled instead of punched for insertion of rivets. Garco 
Resists Wear. 

GARCO is sold through your jobber, but if you will write to us direct we will gladly send you a copy of 
this new booklet—give you full details of our interesting dealers’ proposition. Don’t delay—write us 
at once. 

In addition to GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining, we also manufacture Ford Transmission Lining put up in 
rolls and complete sets with rivets. Also a full line of Asbestos Automobile Specialties. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Company 


Main Offices and Factories: Charleston, S. C. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 
58 Warren Street, New York 312 1st Avenue, Pittsburgh 530 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


DUNDURN, SASKATCHEWAN.—tThe stock of the E. H. 
ad Company has been sold to the Manville Hardware 
any. 


ESTEVAN, SASKATCHEWAN.—T. M. Perry has been suc- 
ceeded by the Perry Hardware Company. 


ANNISTON, hey H. Booth, who was formerly 
connected with the Tullis Hardware Company, Montgomery, 
has purchased the stock of W. S. Kilby in the Cater-Kilb 
Hardware Company, which does both a wholesale and retail 
business. George E. Cater will continue as president and 
Mr. Booth as secretary and treasurer. 


SANTA ROSA, CAL.—W. L. Whitaker has disposed of his 
hardware store and stock on Fourth Street to Charles A. 
Smith, who will continue it without any change in the firm 
name. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, build- 
ers’ hardware, cutlery, fishing tackle, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes, glass and shelf hard- 
ware. 


CANON CITY, COL.—Ray B. Thomas and Roy T. Thomas 
have purchased the Leader hardware store at 710 Main 
ae The new firm will be known as the Thomas Hardware 

ompany. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN.—The F. S. Bidwell Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000. The 
new corporation is a merger of the old established firm of 
F. 8S. Bidwell & Co. The incorporators are Frederick S. Bid- 
well, James D. Phelps and Frederick S. Bidwell, Jr. Belting 
and packing, bicycles, dai supplies, cutlery, fishing tackle, 
hammocks and tents, shelf hardware, sporting goods, etc., are 
among the lines handled. 


QUINCY, FLA.—C. R. Shaw has opened a store, doing 
both a wholesale and retail business in automobile accessories, 
sewing machines, etc. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The King Hardware Company has re- 
cently been organized and will engage in business about 
July 1, when its new building will be completed. The busi- 
ness will be incorporated under the name of the Cornelia 
Hardware Company with R. L. Deck as manager. 


STATESBORO, GA.—Frank H. Balfour and H. T. Melvin 
have bought the hardware store of George Rawls. They will 
continue the business under the title of the Balfour Melvin 
Hardware Company, and request me gy on the following: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware and sporting goods. 


GRAYSLAKE, ILL.—Henry B. Eger is purchaser of the 
hardware store of H. A. Holmes. 


ROCKVILLE, IND.—The Rockville Hardware Company, 
which has been conducted by C. W. Ott and Harvey McMul- 
len, has changed hands. The new owners are Mr. Cleeman 
and Mr. Cole of Worthington, Ind. No change will be made 
in the firm name. Catalogs requested on bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


AMES, IOWA.—Slocum & Spears have dissolved partner- 
ship, the interest of Mr. Slocum having been purchased by 
Mr. Spears. Spears & Son will be the new name of the com- 
cern. 


LE MARS, IOWA.—The Haas-Shuenk Hardware Company 
will shortly commence the erection of a building 50 x 100 ft., 
to be used as a heating and metal ware department. The 
gompany has recently added furniture to its stock at Hinton, 

ova. 


‘MOORHEAD, IOWA.—The hardware store of Abrams & 
Son has been sold. E. C. Hutchinson is the purchaser. 


SIMPSON, KAN.—The Farmers Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by William 
Krenkel, I. O. Sewell and F. C. Loop. 


BOSTON, MASS.—William Read & Sons, Inc., are now lo- 
cated in their new six-story building at 364 Washington 
Street, where a complete line of sporting goods is carried. 
Their business is wholesale and retail. ' ad is presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, and Percy D. 
Haughton. vice-president. Catalogs requested on camping 
goods and novelties, imported and domestic. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Kendall Hardware Com- 
pany’s store at 255 West Main Street has been thoroughly 
remodeled and redecorated. The changes include a new 
store front. 


McBRIDE. MICH.—H. L. Godfrey & Son are successors 
o H. L. Godfrey. 


NEW MUNICH, MINN.-—John Herbes & Co. have disposed 
of their hardware stock to the Gerdl Hardware Company, 
which requests catalogs on general hardware. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN.—The hardware firm of Chapman 
& Zwiener has been dissolved, A. A. Zwiener taking over the 
entire business. Chester Zwiener will also be associated with 
his father, and the name will be changed to Zwiener & Son. 
The stock will consist of a line of baseball goods, belting and 
packing, kitchen housefurnishings, ranges and cook stoves, 
washing machines, electrical household specialties, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, etc. 


t 


PERHAM, MINN.—The Marckel Company has succeeded 
A. Marckel. 


LIBERTY, MO.—The James Costello Lumber Company, 
whose business is largely retail, will add a complete line of 
builders’ hardware, on which it requests catalogs. 


HAVRE, MONT.—A hardware business has been estab- 
lished here by Jestrab Bros. They will conduct both a 
wholesale and retail business in the following lines, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 


LEWISTOWN, MONT.—The Montana Hardware Company 
has completed pians for the erection of a six-story building, 
at a cost of $250,000, to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire. It will be completed in about a year’s time. The 
company’s business is wholesale and retail. 


JUNIATA, NEB.—Divan & Shockley, who lately pur- 
chased the Stanley Hardware Company stock, have sold it to 
Cc. W. Tucker. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—R. H. McDuffie of Fayetteville, N. C., 
recently purchased the interest of Mr. Brown in Brown, 
Northup & The business has recently been incorporated 
under the name of the Northup-McDuffie Hardware Com- 
pany by W. B. Northup, president; H. K. Northup, vice- 
president, and R. H. McDuffie, secretary and treasurer. 


RYDER, N. D.—Ole Olness has started in business and 
will deal in automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dynamite, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing et gto mee pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, games 
and washing machines. Catalogs requested. 


GENOA, OHIO.—The Hesser Hardware Company has suc- 
ceeded L. E. Hesser & Son. 


MARTIN’S FERRY, OHIO.—The Otte-Pettit Hardware 
Company has bought property and will erect a frame ware- 
house to take care of its increasing business. The addi- 
tional building will enlarge its space 4500 sq. ft. 


WARREN, OHIO.—E. B. Andrews has purchased the in- 
terest of M. M. Bishop in the hardware business of Andrews 
& Bishon, and the firm name has been changed to the An- 
drews Hardware Company. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The Bonifield Wolfe Hardware 
Company has bought the stock of baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, hammocks and 
tents, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools. paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies. prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods and washing machines of the Fillmore 
Hardware Company, which conducts both a wholesale and 
retail business. Catalogs requested. 


CENTRAHOMA, OKLA.—The Bunch Hardware Company 
has leased additional quarters and put in a complete stock of 
furniture. Catalogs requested. 


CORRY, PA.—The Barlow Hardware Company is about to 
commence building an addition to its store. The structure 
will be 55 x 12% ft. 


NEW ALBANY, PA.—Corson & Allen have purchased the 
Corcoran building and will occupy it within a short time. The 
new location will give them much needed space. 


CAVOUR, S. D.—A. M. Giles has disposed of the Giles 
hardware store. A. H. Ritschlag will be manager, and the 
Peoples Hardware will be the new firm name. The store has 
been remodeled and painted and a new stock of shelf hard- 
ware put in. 


NUNDA, S. D.—H. O. Linstrom has started in business, 
dealing in bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies. dog collars, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, In- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools; paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 


BRANFORD. TEX.—The Branford Hardware & Furniture 
Company has been organized to deal in buggy whips, child- 
ren’s vehicles, hammocks and tents, mechanics’ tools, cutlery, 
crockery and glassware, etc. 


NAVASOTA, TEX.—The Ahrenbeck Hardware Company 
has changed its name to the Ahrenbeck Sloan Hardware 
Company, and reduced its capital from $50,000 to $20,000. 
The business was established in 1890. 


PRINCETON, TEX.—The Princeton Hardware & Furniture 
Company has opened a store here, carrying a stock consist- 
ing ef baseball goods, fishing tackle, lubricating oils, washing 
machines, kitchen cabinets, ranges and cook stoves, linoleum, 


etc. 
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MODEL 75 


*595 


f. o. b. Toledo 


Completely Equipped 


Meet Extra Service Demands 
with this Economical Overland 


The speed, dependability and economy of 
this light Overland Delivery Car is helping 
hundreds of hardware men to meet the daily 
demands for extra delivery service. 


It means fifteen or twenty miles an hour 
as against four or five for the horse. 


It is dependable—always willing to work, 
day or night, in heat or cold. It is never 
tired. And it operates year after year with 
very little need of attention. You can 
actually operate this light Overland for less 
than you can a horse and wagon—and it 


does vastly more work. 


It is very economical. 


And the operating cost stops when the 
car stops. 


The motor—of the latest en bloc de- 
sign—gives ample power and speed for all 
requirements—yet uses a surprisingly small 
amount of fuel. 

The light body and cantilever springs 
reduce tire expense. 

And your delivery radius will be prac- 
tically doubled. 

Electric starting and lighting and all the 


other conveniences of control are incorpo- 
rated in the Overland Delivery Car. 


Yet the cost is only $595. 


Ask the Overland dealer in your town for 
a practical demonstration. He’ll be glad to 
arrange it and to tell you of many other 
Overland advantages. 


We also supply the Overland Model 83-B—35 Horsepower 


Panel Body Delivery Car for 


Catalog on request. 


$695, f. o. b. Toledo. 


Please address Dept. 671 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 
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AWKWARD, 

INCONVENIENT, 
UNSAFE, CLOTHES.- 
RUINING., 


NO CRAWLING 
NOR SPRAWLING 
TO LIFT THE CAR OR 
TO REVERSE THE MOVEMENT 


















UT it squarely up to your customer. Give him the opportunity of 
choosing between the ordinary, short-handled jack, that entails 
the discomfort and inconvenience pictured above, and the 


Red Rack ack 


also pictured above, which can be slipped under the axle of an automobile, changed from lifting to 
lowering movement and removed, while the user stands upon his feet, the need of customary stoop- 
ing and reaching being completely obviated. 

You know which jack he'll buy—the Red Rack Jack—ten times out of ten. 

Every automobile must carry a jack and there are over two million automobiles in service. 
Many sales await you. 





To Convenience and Safety, the Red Rack Jack adds extraordinary 
Strength—for it is made of quality materials—also a Distinctive Appearance 
—it’s “all black but the rack, and it’s red.” 

Folds to fit the tool box. 

One sample Red Rack Jack prominently displayed will pave the way to 
many sales. 

Get a sample, which will be billed you with a liberal dealer’s discount. 


List, $2.50 ($3.00 west of the Rockies) 













EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 


HERETOFORE KNOWN AS HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 


211 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago Distributors in principal cities 


Makers of the famous Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, 
E. V. Hartford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red 
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